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CATHOLICITY AND ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


In the beautiful apology for Christianity which Minucius 
Felix gave to the world in his dialogue entitled Octavius, dur- 
ing the reign of Septimius Severus or of Caracalla, Caecilius, 
the person who defends the imperial religion, the religion 
which had made Rome the head of the civilised world, opens 
his apology for paganism in some such manner as this: 

We can have no certain knowledge of what goes on in 
heaven, and it isa most intolerable piece of impudence on the 
part of blockheads and ignoramuses like the Christians to pre- 
tend to know things which the wisest men have not been able 
to discover. It ought to be enough for man to know himself 
a little better; as for the origin and government of the world, 
all that should be left vague and uncertain. Hence it is 
better to remain faithful to the recognised divinities which 
our fathers have set up, and which have raised the Romans, 
their constant worshippers, to their grandeur and power. 
Whatever criticism may have to say to the origin of the re- 
ligion, the efforts of the Atheists who attempt to overturn it 
are sufficiently condemned by simple good sense; but it is far 
more revolting to see this ancient and respectable establish- 
ment despised and calumniated by a set of ragamuffins who 
dare not show themselves openly, who have no education, nor 
respect for law, nor honour,—by a parcel of conspirators, ‘who 
recognise one another by secret signs, who worship the head 
of an ass, or even more revolting abominations, who pray to 
i crucifix or to a cross, who devour human flesh in their mys- 
teries, and wallow in every excess of debauchery in their 
religious retirements. By a series of inconceivable follies 
like these they render themselves poor and miserable in this 
world; they cut themselves off from the march of intellect, 
the i improv ements of civilisation, and the advantages of com- 
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merece, in the imaginary hope ofa greater happiness; and they 

will not understand that the degrading cuntition i joe whic] 

their ridiculous self-denial has ae them in this world is a 
demonstration that their hope for the future is futile and un- 
founded, since their God cannot deliver them from their pre- 
sent calamities. ‘The future is veiled in impenetrable obscu- 
ritv. Iflow are these Christian dogs to know what Socrates 
himself was lonorant of ? 

This bill of grievances and complaints, drawn up by a 
Roman against the Church in the third century, Is substan- 
tially the same as that filed by the Enehshman against thy 
same Church in the nineteenth. 

We do not, however, quote ~- old apologist for the pur- 
pose of instituting any irritating ne esa een the 
P agans of ome and the Protestants of this country, nor with 
the intention of insinuating that we have to suffi th sani 
evils which our ancestors in the faith had to ue at the 
hands of such persons as Ceecilius; we only wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that our religion, whenever it is energetic, 
whenever it is not quiescent, always calls forth the hostility of 
the representatives of the power, the learning, the civilisation 
of the world; that, however much laws have been modified 
by the improved humanity of mankind, and softened by the 
spirit of the age, the frame of mind with which non-Catholic 
society regards us is substantially the same as that with which 
the socicty of the Roman Empire looked upon nascent Chris- 
tianity; that, however improved may be our civil position in 
the presence of the laws, our social position in the presence of 
the prejudices, the feelings, the convictions of mankind has 
not changed since the third century. The invective of Ceci- 
lius mi cht, with a few alterations, be used as a leading artiele 
in a modern English journal against the Bull of Pope Pius TX. 
on the Immaculate Conce »ption. 

Qur present purpose is to discuss some of the chief causes 
of this opposition, and to inc ri = it is in ourselves and 
In our op ponents that makes civilised Christians act towards 
Catholics in much the same way as ev Pagans acted towards 
the Christians from the earliest ages of the Chureh. 

In the elaborate history of Latin Christianity just com- 
pleted by Dr. Milman, the poetical successor of the witty Syd- 
ney Sm ith in the deanery of St. Paul’s, the author begins and 
ends his work with a contrast between Latin and Teutonic 

‘hristianity. By the latter he means the system which the 
Reformation introduced into Europe, of which Luther was the 
great apostle, and which has flourished almost exclusively in 
nations of Germanic origin; and he attributes to this religion 
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certain distinguishing marks which evidently account for its 
antagonism to the Latin religion, and which also remarkably 
coincide with the principles which are discoverable in the in- 
yvective of Cecilius. Milman, with that ancient apologist, 
claims for his religion three characteriaties, which definitely 
and articulately distinguish it from Roman Christianity. These 
are, vagueness, subjectiveness, and rationality or agreement 
with common sense. Over against these, as the antagonist 
characteristics of Latin religion, he places definiteness, ob- 
jectivity, and a want of sobriety, running on the one hand into 
mystery, and on the other into folly. Wherever this opposition 
is found, there, it appears, the weaker party must be content 
to undergo certain social disadvantages, such as those to 
vhich we allade, and of which we complain. 

We agree with Dr. Milman in holding that a dislike of the 
dogmatic principle, as such, 1s one of the chief marks of Pro- 
testantism. A man whose conscience is not overburdened, and 
who has no overwhelming misgivings about the future, scarcely 
thinks that future worth inquiring about. Perfectly conscious 
that he knows nothing of it, he assumes that what he does 
not know is absolutely unknown; and he is inclined to look 
at any one who professes to be able to tell him about it as an 
impostor and a charlatan. He asserts with Caecilius that we 
can have no certain cognisance of it, and he looks upon all 
attempts to define it as intolerable insolence. Whether you 
ent deavour to force upon him the belief of dogmas as such,— 
the confession of judginent, heaven, and hell,—or whether you 
try to get him to make a personal aj plication of these doe- 
trines to his own case, and through the fear which they ought 
to inspire to get rid, at any sacrifice, of the burden which, 
whether it torments him or not, is certainly present to his con- 
science, he will be equally angry at your impudence. No man 
has a right to impose on his intellige nee; no man has a nigit 
to come between his conscience and his God. He may : 
cept dogmas, but only in a negative sense, as a protest anions 
those who accept too many ; he > will never be bound by any posi- 
tive interpretation of them; those which at any time or place 
are troublesome to him, he will then and there cast away. If he 
retains any, it is because those which he retains do not at the 
time present any difficulties to his interior sense. Each age can 
only pare away the external stratum ofits prejudices, its super- 
stitions, or its faith; the thing which the spirit of the age re- 
quires to be conceded is, not the absolute reduction of the 
object believed to the minimum of demonstrable truth, but the 
right to pare away in succession each coating of uncertain, in- 
demonstrab le, dubitable matter ; and the admission that thes 
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concentric layers beneath which truth lies are really the uncer- 
tain indemonstrable things which they are assumed to be. In 
other words, society at large i is always demanding of the dog- 
matic Church that she should acknowledge her doctrines to be 
vague; that she should speak with faltering lips; that though 
still claiming to be a messenger of God, she should own that 
she is not quite certain what her message is. All that the 
world asks is, that we should own that we are not quite certain 
of being completely free from error; that we should acknow- 
ledge it to be possible that others may be right as well as our- 
selves. Our opponents do not pretend to any such exclusive 
possession of the truth, why then should we? They, the con- 
querors of the world, the road-makers of Europe, whose ships 
plough every sea, and collect the choicest products of every 
shore; authors of a literature which they believe to be un- 
rivalled; inventors and discoverers of sciences which are hailed 
as new revelations of the truth,—they are not ashamed to own 
that they are uncertain about the other nig ge the only thing 
they would be ashamed to acknowledge 1 , that men whom 
they despise, nations clothed in rags and fed on potatoes, the 
lazy degraded populations of Spain and Italy, the narrow- 
minded ‘ecclesiastic, whose physical science is drawn from St. 
Augustine, and w hose knowledge of the world is confined to 
what he has gained within the four walls of the seminary 
wherein he has been immured almost from his infancy,—they 
would be ashamed that men like these could know more than 
they do upon things of the highest moment, of which they 
own themselves to be ignorant. How are these Christians to 
know what Socrates himself was ignorant of? How are a 
Pope and a few Cardinals, men of scarcely any mark in liter- 
ary and scientific Europe, to know that which Owen and 
faraday, Lyell and Arago, Kant and Bentham, Wellington 
and Palmerton know nothing about? No, they say, true 
modesty ; in dogmatism is shown by its vagueness and uncer- 
tain form. It is this which, in opposition to the hard definite 
Dantesque outline and determined colour of medizeval art, 
constitutes the sublimity of a Milton or a Beethoven; it is 
this very vastness and incomprehensibility which proclaims the 
reality of the conception of the Godhead. Define Him, and 
He is gone; no limits can contain the illimitable: wherever 
we define, we banish Divinity; the thunder and the earth- 
quake, the diurnal movement of the heavens, are divine till 
they are reduced to known natural laws; as the domain of 
these laws advances, the Deity, as it were, recedes into more 
unapproachable majesty. 
Such, we think, has ever been the course pursued by the 
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opponents of the Church ; they have never agreed in a protest 
against any one of her dogmas ; they have ‘always Ss agreed in 
their opposition to her right of definition. We have seen 
what was the case with regard to heathen objectors; in the 
same way St. Augustine tells us that the Manichaans brought 
up the old Gnostic charge against Catholics of being under a 
religious tyranny, of allowing no independent inquiry into 
doctrine, no progress in knowled ge. So, to come to a re- 
markable instance, the * tdielona” Hocker,—a man whose 
sclence is not to be measured by the degenerate Anglican 
standard of modern days, whose learning and acuteness won 
the admiration of theologians at Rome, and of the Pope 


himself,—when writing expressly to de fend the remains of 


the positive Catholic ‘system which the Inghsh Reforma- 
tion had spared against the more advanced innovators who 
wished to destroy “them ;—in that very work, so positive, so 
dogmatic, so full of eloquent and rational defence of Church- 
authority, and of the prophetic and dogmatic power accorded 
to it, Hooker no sooner stumbles upon a Catholic doctrine 
which he has to combat, than he opposes it with the very 
weapons whose use against his own Church he argues against 
so triumphantly. With flagrant inconsistency he defends the 
Athanasian Creed, on the principle that it is good to define 
in matters of devotion, and to know what we adore; and 
he attacks the dogma of transubstantiation, because defini- 
tion is inconsistent with devotion; because he prefers ‘‘ sim- 
plicity of faith before that knowle dge which, curiously sifting 
what it should adore, and disputing too boldly of that w hich 
the wit of man cannot search, chilleth for the most part al! 
warmth of zeal, and bringeth soundness of belief many times 
into great hazard.” ‘* Let disputes and questions,” he says, 
‘f enemies to piety, abatements of true devotion, .... take 
their rest.” ‘This spirit of obscurity and mystification has 
always remained in Anglicanism; even those who yearn for 
dogmatical certainty are quieted by Mr. Williams’ tract, and 
are taught to accept the stuttering formularies of Anglicanism 
as a Providential dispensation, fitted for their state of servi- 


tude; another party are taught by the Bampton lecturer of 


the day to glory in their position, and to boast of the absence 
of precision in their formularies as scriptural, and as suitable 
for a state of probation; while the widely-spread party who 
profess broad-church principles are taught by Dean Milman 
that this vagueness and uncertainty is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of Teutonic Christianity, necessary for the success 
of its antagonism to Roman dogmatism. And if this is the 
feeling of persons outside the Chureh with regard to genera! 
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mas, much more ac ute is their pain and their indignation 
a en any personal ~~ ‘cation of them is made to themselves. 
That they, the rich, the learned, the respectable, should ac- 
cept their religion at the hands of this or that lazy monk or 
sneaking priest moves their bile to contemplate ; but to ima- 
vine themselves on their knees before this contemptible crea- 
ture, pouring cut into his cars all that they will scarcely ac- 
knowledge cven to themselves,—to think of their asking this 
man for pardon, and admitting that the seeret an ” the key of 
their eternal destination is confided to him; » fancy that 
they must no longer walk by the light of their own conscience, 
but by foreign guidance, and that th ey must own that this 
man has power to release from sins, without omniscience to 
act in the place of the Omniscicnt (we are using the words of 
ean Milman, which, mistaken as they are, represent well the 
ceneral feeling of persons ‘xternal to the Church), all this, 
however softened off, has become in the highest degree offen- 
sive and presumptuous, and to the less serious even ludicrous. 
We come now to our next characteristic, that of the sub- 
jectivity of all tenets outside of the Church. Subjectivity is, 
after all, but another aspect of vagueness; the tenets are vague 
because each man is only accounta ble to himself, because 
every Individual has a righ t to believe what he likes, and to 
alter his belief as often as he chooses. But the subjectivity 
which we have to encounter means more than this. Caecilius 
was content to assert that it ought to be enough for each man 
to know himself a little better; that no religion could be ex- 
pected to go beyond the li nits which bounded each se parate 
individuality. Religion was to be subjective, because it could 
have no obje etiv C standa id; it was to be only internal, depend- 
ent on each man’s feelings and heart, because it hi J nothing 
to do with any thing external. But the subjectivity of the 
religion in the midst of which we Muglish Catholics dwell, 
and against which we have to fight, is not this merely nega- 
tive subjectiv: ty, but is a real positive erection of the “subjec- 
tive into the objective, a cousceration of individuality and of 
personal influence. This has always been the characteristic 
of the religion of the Reformation; it began with putting 
Luther into the place of Christ, and continues now to be a 
Pusey-worship, or a Cumming-worship, or some other personal 
cultus equally disreputable and degrading. M. D’Aubigné, 
speaking of the life and character of ‘Luthe r, says, ‘* The whole 
Reformation was there.” .... “ The different phases of this 
work succeeded each other in the mind of him who was to be 
the instrument for it before it was publicly accomplished in 


the world. Zhe knowledge of the Reformation effected in the 
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heart of Luther Jamse(f is in truth the key to the reformation 
of the Church.”* And this not only resulted from the admi- 
ration of his followers, but it was the effect of Luther’s own 
determination ; he insisted on being the legislator of the new 
sect. ‘* He was no less confident of his personal inspiration 
than of his ability to pectorm — He disclaimed the 
Pope, he spurned the Church; but, varying in almost all else, 
he never doubted of his own infallibility. He thus piously 
regarded himself as the authoritative judge both of the mean- 
ing and of the nuithontieles of Scripture.”7 Not only did he 
maintain that which may be conceded, that the influcnce of a 
doctrine on the heart is a confirmation of its claim to be from 
God, but he practically laid down the converse proposition, 
that whatever comforted his heart was therefore true. ‘This 
was the log ic not only of Luther, but of Calvin, Beza, Knox, 
and the Anglican re ‘formers; they derived an ease of mind, a 
comfort, an enthusiasm, from their doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination, therefore they imposed it as a truth on all their 
followers, Zuinglius never experienced any divine power in 
the Sacraments, therefore he denied its existence, and made 
his sect do the same. <All the reformers and their followers 
had the persenal experience and living conviction of never 
having performed one gcod work, therefore gvood works were 
impossible . This, then, as Mohler says, 1s the capital reproach 
against them, - that out of themselves, out of their own indi- 
vidual lite, they have deduced a universal law. Christ is our 
pattern as well as our lawgiver; but such no creature is. The 
Lutheran Church is the en spirit of Luther.” He, an 
individual, had the inordinate pretension of constituting him- 
self the arbitrary centre, to which all should assimilate “them- 
selves. He exhibite dl imnacif as the universal man, in whom 
every one was to be reflected, and thus formally usurped the 
incommunicable privilege of Christ Himself. In his monas- 
wey when he had sunk almost to a state of despair, a brother 
monk, who hinted to him that faith was the remedy for his 
disease, suddenly revealed the cure of his malady. A chapter 
of the Corinthians, on which his eye first fell after this inter- 
view, convinced him that his new idea was an : ‘inspiration ; from 
this monient, depending on nothing but his own single expe- 
rience, he determined that faith, as “he understood it, the belief 
of | his own sins being pardonec d, of his own person being ac- 

cepted, of hims: If being justified and predestined, was the real 
formula which expressed the pure essence of Christianity, was 
‘he truth, which till that time had been buried beneath a load 


* TTistory of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 118. 
+ Sir William Hamilton, Discussions, p. 491. 
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of practices and observances of external worship, which it be- 
came his duty thenceforth to uproot and to destroy. 

In like manner Calvin, though he speaks of the doctrine 
of predestination as “ a dangerous sandbank,” could not resist 
impressing his notion of it upon his sect, simply because he 
individually found such comfort in it. It is because of the 
practical interest he took in it, and the sweet fruits (swavissimos 
fructus) which he experienced from it, that he urged upon his 
followers to believe that not all are destined for happiness ; that 
God created some simply to damn them, but that the pious 
Calvinist is one of the elect. Ignorance of this, says this 
teacher, obscures the glory of God, plucks up humility by the 
roots, renders a sense of internal gratitude to God impossible, 
and disturbs the quiet of conscience in the pious. ‘This re- 
former, then, as well as Luther, has, as Mohler says, left a 
warning example to those who from any subjective practical 
motives think they are obliged to adopt any new or strange 
doctrine. 

The framers of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
sect proceeded on the same principle; they impose the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only, because it is ‘*a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort ;” and that of predes- 
tination, because it is * full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable 
comfort to godly persons.” 

I'he founders of the other English sects acted in a similar 
manner. In the disputes between Wesley and the Herrnhut- 
ters, Spangenberg appealed to his own experience against 
Wesley. ‘The Wesleyans, on the other hand, appealed to 
their experience to prove that the regenerate no longer have 
motions of sensuality. Then Whitfield came forward with 
what he called ‘ humility,” to prove by his own experience 
the theory of absolute predestination. ‘The egotistical exalta- 
tion of self to be the pattern of all meets us here in its most 
arrogant, most repulsive form, 

How different is the case in Catholicity! There every 
thing is common to all. ‘ Thy truth, O Lord,” says St. Au- 
gustine, ‘is neither mine, nor of this man nor of that; but it 
is of all whom Thou callest publicly to its communion, terribly 
admonishing us to beware of making it our private property, lest 
we should be deprived of it.”** But in non-Catholic sects this pri- 
mary truth is so far obscured and forgotten, that even doctrines 
and principles are received simply on individual authority. In 
High-Church Anglicanism even the acceptance of the defini- 
tions of the doctrine of the Trinity often results only from an 
Athanasian party-feeling, an ardent admiration of that great 


* Confess. ii. 24, quoted Compitum, vol. ii. p. 257. 
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struggle which Hooker eloquently describes, wherein (he says) 
“the “whole world was against Athanasius, and Athanasius 
against it.” So catching, so contagious is this individual 
worship outside the Church, that we find in that volume of 
sermons Which Dr. Newman, before he was a Catholic, preached 
before the University of Oxford, and which certainly contains 
not only deep philosophy, but the germs and more than the 
germs of those principles which have since drawn not him- 
self only but so many others to the Church,—-in that volume 
we find a discourse entitled ‘* Personal influence the means of 
propagating the truth,” in which it is shown that such influ- 
ence is the human means of which God makes use to realise 
His promise of the perpetuity of His revelation and of the in- 
defectibility of the Church. In this sermon, the author allows 
not only the legitimate persuasive force which every saint, 
every preacher, every conscientious Christian must in his own 
sphere more or less exert, but he seems to admit the right of 
eminent men to make themselves the mirror of humanity, and 
to impress their own characteristics on the Church. ‘‘ Before 
now,” he says, ‘* even one man has impressed an image on the 
Church which through God’s mercy shall not be effaced while 
time lasts.” And in concluding his discourse he exhorts per- 
sous to be content with low conditions, because even there they 
may have ‘‘ the most extensive influence over the destinies of 
religion in the times following them.” Now though all this 
may possibly be understood in a harmless sense, yet a man 
with his eyes open to the evil would never have expressed 
himself so unguardedly ; ; would never, after asserting that St. 
Athanasius had permanently impressed his own image on the 
dogmatic theology of the Church, go on to exhort his hearers 
to the hope of exerting “‘ extensive influence over religion ;” 
as if forsooth it were a legitimate object of ambition to ‘stamp 
the impress of our own mind and of our private manner 0} 
thought upon the mind and the formularies of the Bride of 
Christ. 

Now certainly this principle, thus abundantly illustrated 
in the chief masters of Protestantism, has been correspond- 
ingly fruitful in their spiritual children. ‘The subjective- 
objective system has now reached such a pitch, that each 
individual seeks to be the centre of his own world. ‘The spi- 
ritual spinster, the converted counter-jumper, ev ery pater- 
familias in his household, every reverend spoutaway in his own 
tub or his own Ebenezer, every IHloneyman in his own pul- 
pit, has come to consider himself as the one centre from which 
all religion emanates, towards which it all gravitates. You 
may hear any one of these humble indiv iduals ever protesting 
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tvainst reliance on the powers of human reason, and referring 
every thing to grace, yet so certain of his own infallibility that 
three times a-day ne will produce, as an unquestion able eene- 
ral principle and universal rule » Inere ly on the authority af his 
own experience, the strangest half-proved exceptions against 
millions of demonstrated contrary instances. Of all human 
aracters, says Lavater, none is less improvable, 
none more intolerable and oppressive, than this race of soph- 
ists. They are intolerable against all nature, against all 


’ ! 
forms and c 


that is called general demonstrated truth; they attempt to 
demolish the mo-t solid and magnificent fabrie with a erain of 
sand picked from off its stones—-or we inight say, with a pro- 


jectile still mere incongruous and adeihate. the saliva which 
they secrete frou: their own iaueces. With the obstinacy of 


the monomant iC, thev v ill attempe LO spit down the adaman- 
” "] 
tine buttresses of tie Church. 

[t is this subicctivity exalted into objectivity that is the 


real parent of thie spirit OL persecution, Ln ( ‘atholic countries, 
Whenever perseciting tribunals have been established, they 
have invariably been engines of an individual political autho- 
rity. Their significance has been entirely political, religion 
being only the pretext for their use. But the Protestant 
theory, by eae each man into the centre of a system, 
multiplies the persons Interested In persecuting, and (until 
bitter experience has taught the terrib le anarchy of a state in 


vhich each man has all the ri Q ghits of "private judgment i in his 
own favour, and ail the sakes of a caliph as against his neigh- 


bour) generates the most fmghtful social inquisition which 
the world has ever scen. It is all very wel! for Dean Milman 
to tell us that ‘* toleration is utterly irreconcilable with the 
theory of Latin Christianity, but has been foreed into the 
heart of Christendom.” But the fact is, that the Catholic 
Church was only intolerant when she had Whole populations 
of believers to protect, and when she advised the civil rulers 
of those populations tO Fe: ist by the sword all att iit to il- 
troduce false Gectrine among them. The Church al ways re- 
cognised the indeteasible right of every individual to save or 
to damn his own soul; the only person whom she thought she 
might cut off was the agitator who persisted in persuading his 
neighbours to damn themselves; and she eut him off, not by 
recommending him to the popular fury, but by confiding him 
to the tender mercies of the civil arm. We do not pretend 
that this theory of persecution was always kept within bounds; 
we do not assert that it has not brought forth bitter fruits; 
but we desire to point out as a pregnant fact, that in the iron 


age of Henry VILI., when political Catholies like Cranmer were 
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burning Protestants here, and in other countries Protestants 

vere massacring Catholics, and thinking they were doing God 
service thereby, the voice:of one who was to be our most illus- 
trious martyr was in this land proclaiming the real sentiments 
of Catholicity, though veiled under his own semi-scrious, semi- 
playful costume. Sir Thomas More was then telling men 
that in his Utopia, in his ideal republic, * every man was al- 
lowed to be of what religion he pleased ; it was ‘deemed to be 
foolish and indecent to threaten and terrify another for the 
pu ‘nose of making him believe what did not appear to him to 

e true.” But Protestantism is one great organised system of 
social persecution 3; every man is his nei: ghbot ur’s legis late My SPY, 
accuser, and judge. In its earliest ot itbreak every man’s sword 

und tongue was against his rie age nd and socicty, as the Re- 
formers themselves acknowledge, became a very hell; perse- 
cution had to cease, from the very tmpossi bility of cont une 
it. Dire necessity foreed toleration into the heart of Chris- 
tendom ; and though Protestantism might have been the occa- 
sion of this consummation, we surely owe nothing to the sy: 

tem on that account. Though it has been forced to sheathe 
the civil sword, which it bore so long drawn against us chiefly, 
but against its own fellow-religionists also, it has never re- 
moved the ban of our social excommunication ; it has always 
kept up its private intolerance to a pvint which approaches 
persecution. 

We reserve for another oceasion the instances of this which 
have fallen under our own notice; here we shail only contrast 
the conduct of a country, which is generally considered the 
most bigoted, with that of enlightened and liberal Kingland, in 
a matter wherein, if any where, the strictest religious exclu- 
siveness is at least justifiable, if not praiseworthy,—we mean 
in the province of education. It was in the Italian universitics 
alone that ereed and country were ne bar to honours: Demp- 
ster, the literary pride of Scotland, had to scek in a Pisan 
chair : a theatre for bis abilities which he could not find at home. 
“While Calvinist Leyden was expatriating her second Boer- 
haave, the Catholic Van Swicten, Catholic Pisa was drawing 
from Leyden the Calvinist Gronovius. In schismatic Eng- 
land, Al single sect excludes all others from the privileges of 
university instruction; in Catholic Italy, even the university- 
chairs have not been closed against the heretic.”* Though 
We cannot say that we altogether rapprove of so great a stretch ‘of 
liberality, at any rate these instances well illustrate the social 
tolerance of Catholic society, as contrasted with the egotistical 
narrow-mindedness of Protestant bodies, which are forced into 


’ 


* HIamilton, Discussions, p. 359. 
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an attitude of mutual suspicion, intolerance, and tyranny, by 
this simple fact, that the existence and exercise of private jude- 
ment in every iedividual is in Protestantism a personal insult 
to every body else : every Catholic convert is made to feel that 
he has perpetrated an unpardonable personal offence against 
his quondain Protestant friends by the mere act of renouncing 
their religion. 

For ourselves, we do not wish to paint the character of 
* Teutonic religion,” which results from its exaggerated sub- 
jectivity, in more hi arsh language than its advocate Dean Mil- 
man has allowed himself to use in the conclusion of his his- 
tory. After stating the dangerous tendencies of Latin Chris- 
tianity, which he derives from its objectivity, and which, he 
says, are towards servility, blind obedience, or blind guidance, 
the tacit abrogation, if not repudiation, of the moral ‘influence 
by the undue elevation of the dogmatic and ritual part—to- 
wards a revival of Paganism with Christian symbols; and to- 
wards a shocking antinomiauism, which even calls a murderer 
religious, if he “does hom: we to a sacred image while he is 
stabbing his victim,—after enumerating these evil tendencies, 
which he thinks are naturally inherent in the Latin conception 
of Christianity, he contrasts with them those of the ‘Teutonic 
Christianity, w hose patronage he undertakes, in the following 
passage : 


“Teutonic Christianity, more self-depending, self-guided, 
self-wrought out, is not without its peculiar dangers. ‘It may 
become self-sufficient, unwarrantably arrogant, impatient not 
merely of control, but of all subordination, and incapable of 
all just self-estimation. It tends to isolate the man, either 
within himself, or as a member of a narrow sect, with all the 
evils of sectarianism, blind zeal, obstinate self-reliance, or 
rather sclf-adoration, contempt of others, moroseness, exclu- 
siveness, fanaticism, undue appreciation of small things. It 
has its own antinomianism,—a dissociation of the moral and 
religious perfection of man. It appeals to conscious direct 
influences of grace with as much confidence, and as little dis- 
crimination or judgment,” as the Latin to the grace he receives 
through the Sacraments. 

Here we think we may leave this part of our subject. No 
cross-examination of witnesses could bring out more unfavour- 
able evidence of the inner character of Protestantism than this 
voluntary confession of its latest, and one of its most able 
advocates, 

The third characteristic claimed for their religious system 
by those outside the Church is rationality, and accordance 
with common sense. ‘Teutonic religion, says Dean Milman, 
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is more vague, more subjective, and more rational than Latin. 
Ceecilius, in his inv ective, objects this same want of reason to 
the Christians of his day. Though probably no less a sceptic 
than Pyrrho himself, he yet first of all condemns the “ Athe- 

ists,” who ridicule the traditional origin of the divinities of 
Pagan Rome, as men wanting the very first elements of com- 
mon sense; and then goes on to express his far more unmea- 
sured dispust at the calumnies which the low- born, poverty- 
stricken Christians dared to express against the same respect- 
able establishment. In his scheme, therefore, the first charac- 
teristic of common sense is an unquestioning acquiescence in 
established customs and beliefs. He then proceeds to attack 
the Christians for making a sacrifice of present happiness to 
the hope of future reward, on the faith of certain mystical 
tenets about judgment, heaven, and hell, of which it is quite 
impossible they should know more than their wiser and richer 
neighbours—who in fact know nothing whatever on the sub- 
ject. The second character, therefore, of common sense, or 
rationality, is the repudiation of mysteries. ‘These are still 
the two elements which determine a non-Catholic’s judgment 
of the Church. She is foolish and irrational, he would say, 
first, in setting herself against the course of things, the march 
of intellect, the spirit of the age, the ways of the world, 
the received opinions and customs of society: secondly, in a 
fanatical depreciation of this world in comparison of the next; 
a moody melancholy of the soul, induced by a superstitious 
brooding over the memory of past sin; a foolish abandonment 
of natural enjoyment for the unnatural penitential discipline 
of the cloister; and a despicable surrender of the intellect to 
the unquestioning belief of impossible dogmas, merely through 
fear of contradicting a venerated authority. Not that these 
dogmas are controverted with any depth of argument: society 
is ho great metaphysician ; it is not troubled by logic or dia- 
lectic; it does not measure rationality by reasonable de ‘velop- 
ment of principles, it does not consider arguments; it merely 
looks at our conclusions in themselves; and according as they 
strike its prejudices or its habits, so are they at once charac- 
terised by it. It does not pretend to go into questions of sub- 
stance aid phenomena, but at once condemns transubstantia- 
tion because it is against or beyond sense. It will not enter 
into discussions about the power of the will, the value of sacri- 
fice, the efficacy of penance ; but at once condemns celibacy 

as impossible and unnatural. It treats all the rest of our doc- 
trines and principles in the same way: it will not take the 
trouble to enter into our views, to understand our arguments, 

to receive our explanations, but judges at once by the ‘standard 
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of its own institutions, manners, customs, and common sense, 
Society may be reasonable ; it certainly Is not reasoning. It 
has the power, the pot tentiality ; not ‘the habit or the act. 
When, therefore, it calls us irrational, it probably means to 
accuse us of misusing reason; of employing it for useless tran- 
scendental objects, instead of applying it to the improvement 
of agriculture, the advancement of mathematics, or the pro- 
eress of phy sical discovery. No man ever mended shoes the 
better for the most sublime meditations on infinity. The 
highest use of pure reason is to construct a ‘ kritik” of itself, 
to trace the bounds of its own province, and to take good care 
not to wander beyond. Its true wisdom is to relinquish re- 
ligion to the domain of the imagination, the feelings, the 
moral sentiments; and to confine the reason to the world of 
phenomena, to that world which alone we can see, of which 
alone we have ocular demonstration. The one object of re- 
ligion is to keep the mind calm, and the passions and feelings 
in subjection, so that a man may be a quiet citizen, and may 
e mploy his talents for the good of the public, It is a remedy 
for gloom, blue-devils, and despair. It is consolation and quiet 
ofmind. This is the thing to be gained at any cost— 


‘Si possis reeté, si non, quocumque modo, rem.” 


The eflicacy of a religion to this end is the test of its reason- 
ableness: this is w hy. the su apres, y of Lutheranism poreee 
vinism is rational. “Don’t ask if the servum arbitrium of the 
one, or the absolute predestination of the other, is strictly true ; 
that has nothing to do with the question: the thing is, are 
they good remedies for certain mental diseases ? if so, ‘they 
are rational. When half the men of energy in the world lost 
themselves in scourging their own backs, or in linmuring them- 
selves in convents, in order to cure the despondency which the 
consciousness of past sin excited in their minds, Luther arose 
and proclaimed that ‘* contriuon which you get by examina- 
tion, cousideration, and detestation of your sins, by meditating 
over your past years in the bitterness of your soul, poncering 
over the ericvousness, the number, the foulness of your sins, 
and over the loss of eternal happiness and the dange r of eter 

nal damnation which you have incurred,—this contrition only 
makes a man a hr pecsite nay, 1 rather, a sinner. ‘There Is a 
very true proverb, that is much better than any definition 
which any theologian has yet given: ‘ Not to do it again Is 
the height of penance ; the best repentance is a new life.’ 
This teaching of Luther, which is partially true, and only 


* Quoted in the Bull of Leo X. against Luther, July 1020, 
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bad because it usurps the place of the whole truth, is practi- 
cally kept up in the Iunglish Church by the monotonous repe- 
tition of the commencement of its service: * When the wicked 
man turneth away from the wickedness that he hath com- 
mitted, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save 
his soul alive.” Not a word about sorrow, not a word about 
penance; only “ Don't do it again; lead a new life, and make 
yourselves easy.” ‘The clergyman who luter aa pts this spiritual 
opiate with an occasional tonic, or with so drastic a text as 
“Rend your heart, and not your garments,” is at onee put 
down for an agitating importusate Puseyite—and rightly ; for 
the essence of respectable religion is to keep the conscienc 
quiet, to enforce mildly the generalities of morality, and to 
have a universal nostrum, like the Calvinistic predestination 
or the Lutheran assurance, for every misgiving, every terror, 
every throe of despair. Such is the ideal 1 eligion of reason 
aud common sense. 

Now how can a fat, sleepy, good-natured, comfortable, 
self-indulgent, dozing, high-and-dry, low-and-slow, broad-and- 
shallow religion like this bear with any patience being run 
into by a system such as that of the Church, which in every 
point is the ver y opposite to it? which begins by anathema- 
tising Luther's proposition, goes on to condemn his nostrum, 
places real penitential contrition,— an in ternal rack to which 
the external mortifieations of sackeloth and ashes are as no- 
thing,—on the very threshold of all spiritual life; which im- 
poses on our reason mysteries, intelligible, as far as words go, 
to the merest idiot, but re: quiring and exercising all the meta- 
physical acumen of the deepest philosopher who ever thought, 
and remaining even then in cube stance incomprehensible, how- 
ever they may be illustrated by analogous mysteries which 
are undoubted facts; which cuts aw ay all pretence of making 
the merely subjective objective ; which discourages our recom- 
mending any course simply heeunes we find it beneficial to 
ourselves, and absolutely forbids our attempting to impose it 
on others on any such personal grounds ; which, instead of 
this mere quackery (a W illis-Moscleyisn n, which, having cured 
itself of one nervous disorder, professes to be ready with an 
infallible remedy for every other conce isaee complaint of the 
nervous system), has a fixed, rigid, objective theology, not 
only for dogma, but also for morals, and moreover for that 
higher spiritual life of the perfect, whose whole existence Is a 
mystery ; which always suspects the love of the vague and 
the undefined to be a mere cloak for a ae of infidelity, and 
Which insists on continually sifting out heretics from among 
her children by the closest definitions and the most rigt id 
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formularies,x— how can it be but that such a religion, if it 
moves at all, unless it is utterly withdrawn from sight, utterly 
quiescent and forgetful of its duty, should cut right athwart 
the bows of society, should cross it in every conceivable way, 
should be an eyesore in its sight, a discord in its ears, a stench 
in its nostrils, a scalding potato in its mouth ? 

But as society feels in this way towards us, perhaps it is 
scarcely advisable for such a small minority as we are to exag- 
eerate our differences, and to exasperate our neighbours more 
than we need. It would be well perhaps to see whether some 
truth, some ground, does not lie at the bottom of all the 
muddy quagmire which we have been surveying; whether 
there is not some real element of vagueness in religion, some- 
thing subjective which we appear to sacrifice unduly, some 
offering which we might make to the temporal prudence and 
worldly common sense of our countrymen. This subject is a 
large one, and we have scarcely space to enter upon it here. 
Suffice it to say, that evidently many things have been looked 
upon as certain in the Church which have afterwards turned 
out to be false; that there has been at various times quite a 
rage for mixing up physical science with revealed truth, because 
it was thought that the truth of Scripture depended on the 
verity of certain theories. The preacher and the writer of 
meditations may easily carry definition and description further 
than the Church warrants; we could well imagine all the de- 
tails of the Inferno and Purgatorio of Dante being invested in 
popular estimation with the seal of revealed truth. An en- 
thusiastic, half-instructed Christian community is very apt to 
forget the principle, nr dubiis libertas. 

Then, again, it behoves us to take special care to give no 
occasion for the reproach that is so often cast upon us, that 
the very ease and obvious nature of the Sacraments as remedies 
for sin may often become an occasion of a man’s persevering 
in crime; that we are apt to lose sight of the subjective cha- 
racter of Christianity in its object ; “that we forget that moral 
obliquity is the thing which Christianity was intended to cure 
In its very root. Whenever we are jealous for the defence of 
a bad Catholic, or ready to disparage a good Protestant, we 
give a real occasion for Dean Milman’s idea of the tendencies 
of our religion, we truly place a scandal before the feet of the 
inquirer. For, after all, unless the objective clement of Chris- 
tianity has the proper subjective effect within us, it is to us 
worse than useless. 

Again, as to the reasonableness of our religion. It will be 
asked, if the world has changed its notion of what is science, 
and what is reason; if it has come down from me taphysics 
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through mathematics and scholarship to the mere description, 
investigation, and statistics of material phenomena, why not 
try in some degree to keep pace with it? why let the physics 
of our seminaries be a disgrace to the erudition of the Church ? 

Admitting all that may be sald about the utter incompatibility 
of any deep study of physical science with a profound study 
of theology, at any rate why persist in letting what little phy- 
sical science is taught be simply exploded theory, or pretended 
facts long since disproved ? We are in a disagreeable posi- 
tion of antagonism, and why make it worse ? W hy this need- 

less opposition to feelings and opinions that are in some 
respects substantially good and true, however absurdly they 
may be twisted and misapplied ? 

Even though now the truth is suffering the most dreadful 
of all the evils that can befall her, the inability to gain an 
audience, and the difficulty of making herself intelligible to 
the few who will listen to her, this is no reason for despair. 
The periodical league of all sects against the Church cannot 
last for ever; occasions of quarrel will arise among themselves, 
or they may soon be frightened to see where tlie legitimate 
conclusions of their own principles may land them. Already, 
if we may take Dr. Milman as an exponent of the feelings of 
a class, even Broad-Churchmen are beginning to have mis- 

civings whether their favourite Teutonic Christianity” may 
not have already gone almost, or absolutely, beyond the pale 
of Christianity ; whether in its unrebuked “wanak rings it has 
not altogether lost its right to that holy name. Already they 

are beginning to own that they have not decided what dictinet- 
ness of conception, what precision of language, may be indis- 
pensable to true faith; what part of the ancient dogmatic 
system may be allowed to fall silently into disuse as super- 
fluous, and what part must still be contended for. All these, 
aud kindred misgivings, find a place in many hearts; aud if 
we can translate the old language of the fathers, of the school- 
men, of the great Jesuit theologians, into the idiom of the 
day,—if out of their arguinents we can fashion an answer to 
these que.tions and these misgivings,—no doubt by little and 
little we shall gain the hearing that we want. Truth strikes 
less as truth than as novelty ; and the old becomes new im 
being made to satisfy new needs, to answer new inquiries. 
What we should seck to put off is, that hard, wooden, “ dug- 

up,” rusty character, that lives only in the past, that medi- 
tates on our extinct peerages, our ruined abbeys, our faded 
clories,—that still draws its illustrations from a life, a system, 
él world that has passed away, and argues from the etiquette 
of the court of Louis XIV. to the ceremonial of the hous: of 
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God. We would seek to put off this, and to adapt ourselves 
with more versatility to the new ideas, the new system, the 
new life in which we find ourselves; to be in fact, in a true 
and good sense, more men of the world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ILLNESS AND CONVALESCENCE. 


Tue following morning found Mrs. Ogleby really ill. LEx- 
citement, and “the chill “she had undergone while standing up 
under the tree for shelter during the storm, had brought on 
an attack of fever, which confined her to her room for a few 
days. While prostrated with illness, she almost began to 
appreciate the higher motives which she could not but see 
were the springs of the life of the man to whom she was yield- 
ing up her affections. Languor of body dulled the ordinary 
unprincipled activity of her “mind ; and if any thing had in- 
duced her during that brief space to speak sincerely of her- 
= she would have honestly uttered sentiments quite edify- 
+ for their sobriety and good sense. 

But as the fever of the body departed, the fever of the 
mind returned. The inactivity which was forced upon her 
quickly grew painful, and at times nearly intolerable. As she 
sat in the solitude of her chamber, disinclined for reading, and 
unequal to any steady kind of occupation, she began to fret 
Aunt arily at the confinement, and longed to be about again, with 
the view of pursuing the object of all her present hopes. The 
idea of winning the respect and regard of Croft, by becoming 
in reality w hat : she was convinced he would alone esteem, never 
crossed her imagination in its extremest w anderings. She felt, 
indeed, that she could make sacrifices for him, for his pros- 
perity, for his happiness, perhaps of the heaviest kind. A 
mind like her’s was not one that could admit the passion of 
love in any feeble form. It was gradually absorbing her whole 
nature: not altering her character in its essence, “but direct- 
ing its faculties to the attainment of the end desired with the 


— 
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energy which was one of her chief characteristics. Shut up 
as she was in her thoughts, and holding communion with no 
human being, there was nothing to check the sway of any 
passion that. once fairly lodged itself in her bosom; and before 
she had finally ceased to be an invalid she had almost come to 
that state in which she would have deliberately given body 
and soul to gain the constant affection of Mr. Croft. 

Mary Somerset, who showed her a good deal of kindness 
during her illness, was puzzled to make out the meaning of 
her unusual silence and thoughtfulness. ‘The fixed compres- 
sion of her lips, and the slight contraction of her brow, re- 
peatedly attracted Mary’s attention : and if there had heen 
any other tokens of a ventler kind, she would have believed 
that Mrs. Ogleby was beginning to think that the enjoyment 
of this life is not the end for which man enters upon it. But 
there was too much hardness and effort in her manner and 
words to allow of any such supposition; and Mary contented 
herself with wondering, as she had often done, what could be 
Mrs. Ogleby’s real character and history. 

As Mrs: Ogleby grew convalescent, her restlessness visibly 
increased ; and the weather being fine and balmy, she exhausted 
herself with pacing to and fro in the Burleigh gardens. The 
first day that she ventured to extend her walk, she was excited 
quite painfully with the expectation that some chance or other 
must soon again bring her into contact with Mr. Croft, when 
she suddenly saw the very man himself advancing towards her 
on his way to the house. He addressed her with his usual 
quict self-possession, and inquired after her health and sup- 
~ sprain with so much apparent interest, that her heart, 

little accustomed to such movements, actually fluttered with 
agitation. She turned red and then pale; and Croft, fancying 
her still weak with illness, immediately offered her his arm, 
and begged to be allowed to conduct her back to the manor. 
At this, though it was nothing more than might have been 
expected from any gentleman, “her imagination took fire, and 
she began to persuade herself that he was not perfectly indif- 
ferent to her. Full of her schemes, she resolved to profit by 
the opportunity, and began to apologise profusely for the 
liberty she had taken in seeking refuge from the storm in his 


house. Croft, of course, said all the proper things in reply, 


and she continued: 

‘’ Poor Mrs. Longford, too—really, I was quite sorry for 
her, feeling as she comet ais done on the occasion. She did 
all the could to make me let her stay out alone in the storm; 
but L assured her that it was quite impossible that any body 
could misinterpret her conduct. Even the most precise and 
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prudish—" (she knew that Croft particularly disliked both 
preciseness and prudery)—‘‘ would excuse her at such a mo- 
ment.’ 

Croft looked surprised, and said, ** But why should Mrs. 
Longford hesitate to take refuge in my house in a thunder- 
storm ?” 

“Qh, dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Ogleby, in her most 
elaborate tones of distress, “‘ my illness has lowered and shaken 
me so, that I hardly know what Isay. I am sure, Mr. Croft, 
you will forgive me. I had not the slightest notion of betray- 
ing Mrs. Loneford’s secrets; though that is a wrong word to 
use, for of course there is no secret in the matter at all.” 

* Secrets!” echoed he; ‘‘ what possible secrets can Mrs. 
Longford have in which I am concerned? You speak riddles, 
my dear madam.” 

“Well,” said she, * perhaps I am totally mistaken. Still, 
you know that in such matters what every body says is usually 
true.” 

** Excuse me, Mrs. Ogleby,” said Croft, ‘ if 1 say that 
I am completely in the dark as to what you can possibly 
mean.” 

Qh, dear!” cried the lady, * 1 really am so unhinged that 
[ don’t know what I’m saying. Pray forgive me; no doubt it 
is all a mistake.” 

* Pardon me,” said Croft, whose curiosity was now tho- 
roughly aroused, and who really felt a little displeased,—** par- 
don me, if I reply that, having said so much, you are bound 
to say a little more. Have you heard any serious reason given 
for Mrs. Longford’s unwillingness to enter my house ¢” 

Mrs. Ozleby now began to feel a little uneouifortable: 
for she was “hardly prepared for this straightforward catechis- 
ing. Nothing puzzles an intriguer so much as a plain ques- 
tion. She saw, however, that it would not do to hesitate; 
and though she kept her eyes fixed on the ground, she felt 
that Croft’s eyes were fixed on her, and something as near to 
a blush as she was capable of overspread her face, still pale 
with weakness. She determined nevertheless to say only just 
enough to pique his curiosity, and to tell no more lies than 
seemed necessary to carry out her scheme. 

© After all,” she said, “on reflection, I dare say I have 
exaggerated things a good deal, and put an interpretation on 
them beyond what they warranted. Ali I have actually heard 
—but, of course, my dear sir, this is in the strictest confidence 
—is that our good friend Mrs. Longford is—is—really you 
must excuse me; I don’t know how to put it correctly. 

He would sive her no help, but remained silent, am at 
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her with a look which at once awed and fascinated her. He 
felt her actually trembling as she at last continued : 

“They say that Mrs. Longford is not—not quite indiffer- 
ent to yourself.” 

He looked cold and stern; but it was in a perfectly gen- 
tlemanly tone that he replied, 

“Tdo not quite catch your meaning. Am I to under- 
stand that people say that I am in love with Mrs. Longford, 
or that Mrs. Longford is in love with me 2” 

“The latter,’ said Mrs. Ogleby, in a low modest voice. 

“Indeed!” said he. ‘The world is very obliging. Be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Ogleby,” he continued, ‘ you are entirely mis- 
taken; and I am surprised that a person of your good sense” 
(her heart here fluttered with pleasure) ‘‘ should pay any atten- 
tion to such ridiculous stories. You will oblige me by en- 
tirely disbelieving and always contradicting—of course, not 
quoting me as an authority —this extremely silly rumour 
whenever you hear it repeated. And now I must wish you 
eood morning, as I have business with Sir Reginald.” 

They parted as they approached the house ; and Mrs. 
Ogleby bent her steps to the gardens, with the intention of 
resting awhile in the conservatory already mentioned, which 
opened into one of the drawing-rooms. ‘There she seated her- 
self under the shade of the tall shrubs, intending to enjoy the 
pleasant sensations resulting from the belief that she had made 
an important move in her plans, and that it had been quite 
successful. Scarcely, however, had she entered, when the 
sound of voices from the drawing-room reached her through 
the open door. It was not Mrs. Ogleby’s wont to close her 

ears rigorously en such occasions, and on the present her curi- 
osity was quickened by the circumstance that she heard her 
own name very distinetly uttered. ‘The speakers, she knew in 
an instant, were Miss Somerset and her friend Father Am- 
brose, both of them, she was instinctively conscious, not re- 
markably prepossessed in her favour. 

“Then you really believe,” the Father was saying, that 
the whole story is a deliberate fabrication. I don’t pretend 
to understand these kind of things very well, but it seems to 
me almost incredible; for I can t conceive what motive Mrs. 
Ogleby can have had i in inv enting such a falsehood.” 

‘We shall see,” replied Miss Somerset. ‘* And poor Mrs. 
Longford is excessively annoyed, you say.’ 

‘Much more than annoyed. She sent me a note, begging 
me to come to her, as an old friend of her husband’s ; and when 
{ went, I found her perfectly miserable. The good lady is not 
exactly brilliant or wise, we all know; but she is thoroughly 
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a lady in her feelings, and is proportionately hurt at this 
woman’s mischief-making. At first I could scarcely keep my 
countenance at the bare notion; but her unfeigned distress 
soon made me serious enough. What to do I could not think ; 
so I asked her if I might ‘talk the matter over with you, as 
this Mrs. Ogleby has been domiciled in vour house for some 
time, and you might have gained a clue to her schemes; for 
that she is after something i is too clear. You say your father 
is as much devoted to her as ever ?” 

“] fancy so,” said Mary; but you know that he looks 
down upon her, and is far enough from treating her as an 
equal, however much he may be deceived by her flatteries.” 

‘Shall I speak to him about this business?” asked Fa- 
ther Ambrose. 

‘Not for the world,” said Mary; ‘* you don’t understand 
these things half so well as we women; you had better take 
my advice, and tell Mrs. Longford not to worry herself any 
more about it; and if any thine fresh happens, let me know.” 

** Shall we tell your mother? 2” asked he. 

** No, certainly not,” said Mary. ‘ She thinks Mrs. Long- 
ford such a goose, that she would laugh at it, and nothing more; 
and while my father is so possessed with our Visitor’s merits, 
it’s of no use saying any thing to mamma.” 

Well,” said the Father, rising to go, “I wish Mrs. 
Ogleby would take herself off. I've a perfect horror of an 
intriguing woman.” 

** So do I,” rejoined Mary; ‘‘ but she has no intention of 
going yet, [ am convinced.” 

Had the good Father chanced to have walked round the 
house when he left it, and met Mrs. Ogleby on her way from 
the conservatory, her countenance would have caused some 
suspicion that she had overheard this discussion of her pro- 
ceedings. 

** And so this noodle ofa baronet looks down upon me, 
does he ?” she thought to herself. ‘‘ A magnificent fool, in- 
deed; the superior of Lavinia Ogleby, in truth! And you, 

my Lind Miss Mary Somerset,—yow ‘i your eye upon me, 
and no doubt will thwart my schemes. And that meddling 
priest, too ;—he must needs interfere, at the tears and en- 
treaties of my amiable Longford. Not exactly brilliant or 
wise, but a lady, } you consider. That is, J am brilliant, and, 
I suppose, wise ; ‘but nota lady. My kind friends, I will be 
even with you all before the year is past.’ 

And she retired to her own rooms, for the moment almost 
forgetting Croft and her hopes with respect to him. The next 
day, however, found her only more eager than ever to win 
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him, with this change in her mind, that she would rejoice, 
rather than otherwise, to make the Somersets suffer, as the 
means of conciliating and benefiting him. 


eee 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BROTHER-NOVICES. 


TIME was passing rapidly with the two young novices at St. 
Oswald’s, and working his silent influence in enabling them to 
understand their true vocations. About the time that the 
conversations related in the last chapter took place, they 
both of them began to get a little out of health. ‘They lost in 
some measure their ordinary strength and activity, were con- 
scious of an occasional headache, of a want of sleep and appe- 
tite; and as far as two hearty young men could be so affected, 
were nervously irritable at small trifles, and fidgety when 
things went wrong. The result on their convictions as to 
their fitness for the religious life was marked, and very differ- 
ent in the one case from what it was in the other. 

The younger of the two, Brother Cyril, began to fidget 
excessively about the diet and mode of life at the monastery. 
It was not that he was discontented or effeminate, or that he 
ceased to hold in esteem the rules and mortifications of the 
religious state. His fidgeting took the character of a per- 
petual and morbid inquiry as to whether he was comfortable 
and happy, and suited to the conventual life, with a sort of 
self-tormenting anger if he found himself, as he now often 
did, not very exact in observing all the minutiz of the noviti- 
ate regulations, At first his observance of every little detail 
had been as accurate as if he had been a machine, and his 
great satisfaction consisted in finding how readily and steadily 
he could go through every thing, however disagreeable and 
even painful. Now that there was a lessening of the natural 
impulse which had carried him so vigorously onwards, he was 
continually finding himself shirking this or that little observ- 
ance. He found the daily and hourly restraints not a pain, 
or a difficulty, so much as a bore; they had lost their interest 
for him, whether as supports to be rejoiced in, or as mortifi- 
cations to be courageously endured. He gave way to the 
mood of his mind whatever it chanced to be, and began to say 
to himself that habitual self-possession, and a deep calm of 
soul in the most agitating circumstances, was a thing for which 
he himself was not cut out by nature. To his great surprise, 
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he also found that the penances he had to undergo, and which 
now became rather frequent through his carelessness, were 
bccoming very much more disagreeable every day. At first, 
strange as It might seem, he had almost enjoyed them. The 
sense of power which he felt in the cheerful undergoing of 
whatever was enjoined him, was exchanged for a fecling of 
annoyance at being bothered, worried, and forced to the doing 
of things, small it is true, but yet tiresome. On one occasion, 
being desired by the novice-master to prostrate himself in 
“chapter” for some sm 1all offence against the rule, he was on 
the very point of exclaiming that he could not do it, and that 
if there was no othe r alternative he must leave the house at 


once. <A scnse hgh sheme, however. forced him to control him- 
self for the t mn er he went through the enjoined penance. 
The wee kly chapte ry indeed, soon became distasteful to 


him. Ile completely lost sight of the advantages that follow 
from it. 

* What a bore it is,” he used to say to himself when the 
time came round, “ to have to go with all the rest of the no- 
vices and washes: all these stupid little formalities! 1 declare 
it does me no good in the world. And then these pomanees, 
too! If they were something noble and grand, one could ie 
them with satii faction; but such trifles as these, what good 
are they? Ah, well! perhaps they are good for the rest. JI 
find them a prec lous nuisance.” 

The singular thing was, that it never once occurred to the 
young novice that the fact that they were so annoying to him 
was a sufficient proof that they were not such trifles as he fan- 
cied; and that if a man has a vocation to the religious life, he 
must seek his mortifications in small things, and not in per- 
petual heroics. 

With his elder brother the case was the reverse. With 
him, weary as he was with illness, and unpleasant as he had 
from the first found many things he had heen called te under- 
eo, the one aspect of every obstacle was that of a thing fo be 

overcome. The younger brother could not help incessantly 
oxuhion his own fe elin igs, his spirits, his health, his satisfac- 
tion in the life of a novice; and not a day passed without his 
making all sorts of speculations as to how others got on, and 
whether every body was like himself. Brother Clement, on 
the contrary, thought less of himself and his moods of feeling 
every week. He had entered the novitiate with the one only 
wish to ascertain whether God was really calling him; and 
this gave him a habit of ever looking out from himself, and of 
endeavouring to follow the leadings of the Holy Ghost, how- 
ever manifested in his regard. The result was, that his esti- 
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mate of his own character and of the suitability of the mon- 
astic state to his spiritual advancement grew daily more calm, 
unbiased, and satisfactory to his judement. At every diffi- 
culty he consulted the novice- master, or talked over the matter 
with one or two of his companions who had been longer in the 
novitiate than himself, and in whose judgment he felt. confi- 
dence ; and whatever was told him he took implicitly on trust, 
until he had tested it by experience. Ilence the action of his 
mind was never morbid or self-conscious. So to say, he gave 
the details of the monastic life a fair chance with himself. 
Things turned up in the end, one after another, pretty much 
as he expected; and he felt sure that if he went on in the 
same way, his vocation would be certain. One only thing 
still terrified him: the thought of the irrevocable nature of 
the obligation he proposed to undergo was at times nothing 
less than awful. He stood like one staggered and trembling. 
Yet, he hardly knew why, he cou/d not turn away from the 
thought. 

* Tf—if!” he thought—* oh that dreadful if! 2f I should 
be wrong! Oh, my God! what horror! But then, if I should 
be right ? ? Why should nature shrink? Is it not the voice of 
Him who made me that would be calling me? And can He 

call me, without giving the power to do that which He asks 
of me? It is impossible.” 

Now, too, that he was suffering from a lowered condition 
of bodily health, he felt himself in a safer position for esti- 
mating the real nature of the shrinking he had all along ex- 
perienced at the contemplation of the mortifications and obli- 
gations of the religious state. Languid and weary, and com- 
velled to excrt a continual force upon himself in order to 
rouse himself up to the mark for ordinary daily duties, he was 
eratified to perceive that he had no access of real disinclination 
for this mode of life. On the contrary, he tound himself al- 
most clinging to it, as the only thing ‘that could ever satisfy 
and support him. So far from recalling the pleasures and 
alleviations which secular life used to give him, and wishing 
to be again free to enjoy himself at his own fancy, he turned 
from the very idea with positive dislike. He wanted nothing 
that the world had to give; and his sense of weakness and de- 
pression only made him long to rest more entirely and more 
peacefully upon the support of the invisible hand of Him to 
whom he wished to give himself and ad/ that he possessed, 
both of body and soul. 

An event which happened about this time at St. Oswald’s 
tended indirectly but powerfully to quicken these feelings in 
Brother Clement’s mind. It chanced that one afternoon he 
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was the only one of the novices who was left in the house. 
All the rest were gone out on some little expedition of recrea- 
tion, and were not to return till the evening. By some chance, 
too, none of the fathers were at home except Father Basil ; 
sick-calls, matters of business, and what not, had summoned 
all away. For some time past Brother Gregory, the lay 
brother who had charge of the garden, had been failing in 
health; but the habitual equanimity of his manner, and his 
indisposition to complain, had led every one to suppose that 
he could be in no immediate danger. In fact, however, con- 
sumption had been advancing with rapid strides upon him, 
and he was in that condition in which a sudden and sharp 
puff of air would blow out the lamp of life in a moment. 
The day before he had been working in the garden beyond 
his strength ; ; and when he was heated and exhausted, a heavy 
shower of rain had come on, which ought to have driven him 
immediately into the house. Anxious to get through the 
business that he was about, he had worked on through the 
rain till he could fairly do no more. ‘The effect was a night 
of sleeplessness and fever; but on the following morning “he 
seemed so little worse than usual, that it was with difficulty 
he was persuaded to rest from his usual occupations. In the 
afternoon, however, as Brother Clement was sitting in his ceil 
reading, one of the other lay brothers suddenly rushed i in, de- 
claring that Brother Gregory was dying, and asking where 
Father Basil could be found. The young novice, who had 
been desired to hold himself in readiness, ran at once to the 
sick man’s cell, and immediately saw enough to convince him 
that his last hour was at hand. A. tremendous spitting of 
blood had come on, his pulse was nearly gone, and he could 
scarcely articulate a syllable. He placed his ear close to his 
lips, and could just catch sufficient of his meaning to gather 
that he was asking for Father Basil. But the F ather was no- 
where to be seen. Every room was searched, but in vain; and 
he was not in the garden. Yet he had said in the morning 
that he should be at home all day; and it was, in fact, the 
rarest thing in the world for him to be away. 

‘* Are you sure he is not in the church?” said Brother 
Clement to the lay brother who had been searching for him. 

* Quite certain,” said he; ** 1 have looked three different 
times into the choir.” 

“Vil look again myself,” said the novice: ‘I suspect | 
know where he is.” 

He recollected that the Blessed Sacrament was not where 
it usually reposed, having been removed to another altar for 
some temporary reason ; and he had observed enough of Father 
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Basil's habits to know, that whenever he could steal unobserved 
to the Sacred Presence, there he was generally to be discovered. 
His expectations were correct. ‘The Father was on his knees 
before the tabernacle, gazing at it with a fixedness of look 
that absolutely enthralled the young novice. Not a muscle of 
his countenance changed; the very eyelids remained motion- 
less; his hands were clasped, and it seemed as if he were liter- 
ally striving to pierce with his glance through the door that 
hid the divine Body and Blood from his sight. For a minute 
or two Brother Clement stood looking at him, almost fright- 
ened at the extraordinary intensity of “his look. He felt as if 
he hardly dared to approach and speak to him; but the image 
of the dying man he had just left crossed his memory, and he 
went up to the kneeling Father and whispered to him that 
Brother Gregory was very ill. For a few moments Father 
Basil did not seem to understand what he said, but only turned 
to him with a kind of smile of singular sweetness, as if his 
mind was so filled with the joy of its own thoughts, that it 
could not at first take in the reality of any thing else. When 
he understood what he was wanted for, he rose rapidly to his 
feet, closed his eyes and knit his lips together, as if nerving 
himself for some severe trial, and hastened to the sick man’s 
bedside. A faint flush suleneel Brother Gregory’s pale cheeks 
as the Father came up and took his hand. Ina feeble voice he 
murmured, ‘‘My time is come. I have often prayed that 
you might close my eyes. It was the only earthly comfort | 
wanted, and Jesus and Mary have given it to me. 

Father Basil pressed his emaciated hand, but could say 
nothing in reply. 

“There is no time to lose,” said the dying man, ‘“‘ I can 
scarcely speak now ; it will soon be too late. Let me receive 
my Lord once more, before I go to see Hiin face to face.” 

The novice immediately left the room, that the Father and 
his penitent might be alone together. In a short time the 
Father came out, to make preparations for the last Sacraments. 
He seemed calm and self-possessed ; but the occasional move- 
ments of his lips, and the scarcely restrained tears, betrayed 
the struggle that was going on within. The Sacraments were 
given ; the sick man grew feebler every moment; and before 
an hour had passed he died, while Father Basil was in the act 
of praying for the departing soul. 

When all was over, and some of the absent religious had 
returned, Father Basil hurried to his cell, unable any longer 
to bear up. He fell on his knees before his crucifix, and wept 
with all that violence of passion which only men w ho are 1n 
the habit of controlling themselves can experience. All at- 
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tempts to restrain his emotions were vain. Nature would have 
licr way, and for a brief space his frame shook again with his 
deep distress. It was, however, but a storm passing over the 
surface of his mind. He rose from his knees, kissed the feet 
of the crucifix, saying, “It is well, my most beloved Jesus. 
[t was my only tie to earth; and now that Thou hast cut it 
asunder, shall 1 complain because Thou hast heard my prayers 
in Thine own way? I am ready, my God, I am ready to live 
alone in the world as long as Thou wilt. Thou didst die for 
me in the solitude of Thy soul; there was none to comfort 
Thee ; and shali I compk iin,—I who am not alone; for have | 
not Thee, my God and Saviour, for ever and ever ? 

And he proceeded with his usual self-possession to say cer- 
tain prayers for the soul of the departed brother, which he had 
particularly promised to say for him during the last few days. 

That night Brother Clement lay sleepless till long after 
the sun had risen. It was the first death he had seen—for he 
had not been present when his own father died—and the ner- 
vous excitement it produced took some time to pass away. 
But what most fastened itself upon his memory was the coun- 
tenance of Father Basil, as he had seen him before the Blessed 
Sacrament when he went to call him. It impressed him with 
a sense of the reality of invisible and eternal things to an ex- 
tent to which he had been hitherto a stranger, and quickened 
most powerfuliy his desire to ascertain and follow the will of 
God as to his own vocation. Whether or not Father Basil 
was really guilty of the crime which was imputed to him, he 
could not tell; but he was confident that if he was not an In- 
nocent man consoled by divine grace under the most terrible 
of accusations, he was certainly a penitent to whom much was 
forgiven because he loved much. In either case, the inde- 
scribable happiness of being absolutely devoted to the will of 
God appeared to him in such colours as almost to obliterate 
from his mind all traces of that dread which he had hitherto 
felt for the obligations imposed by the monastic vow. For 
hours he lay thus thinking, till at last the brilliancy of the 
morning sun induced him to throw open the window of his 
cell, and breathe the sweetness of the early breeze. A gentle 
air was stirring the leaves, the whole landscape was bathed in 
a flood of the misty light af a summer’s morning; the stillness 
was only broken by the w arbling of the birds and the distant 
murmur of a millstream ; and the whole scene was one of those 
which seem almost an expression of the eternal, infinite good- 
ness of the Almighty Maker of all things. Brother Clement 
stood and drank in the soothing influence, and lay down again 
“Xpecting every moment to hear the bell calling all to rise. 
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While he was expecting it, he fell asleep. When at last he 


awoke, the sounds in the house made him aware that he ought 
long to have been up; and hurrying down to choir, he found 
to his dismay that he was at least an hour behind the time. 
Strangely enough, as it seemed to him, he was far less dis- 
turbed than was usual with him when he had unwittingly 
broken any rule of the novitiate; and when the time came 
for performing the penance that was enjoined him, he went 
through it so coolly and as a matter of course, that he half- 
suspected himself of being careless and self- indulgent. Had 
he been more experienced in such matters, he would have 
known that the coolness was but apparent, and that never 
before had he been so really humble, and willing to do what- 
ever was required of him. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 


THE conversation between Mary Somerset and Father Ambrose 
which had been overheard by Mrs. Ogleby, had the effect ot 
determining that worthy lady to lose no time in taking another 
ri in her schemes. She was well aware that the Somerset 
family had no knowledge of her history beyond that which 
they had acquired from ‘her own lips. ‘That history she had 
coloured most brilliantly in the various little sketches with 
which she had from time to time favoured them. Respectably 
born and brought up, and really a widow, as she represented 
herself, her aim had been to paint herself as a person of all- 
but noble birth, with aristocratic connections, and possessed 
of rights to a considerable fortune, from the use of which she 
was debarred by legal technicalities alone. For some reason 
or other, she felt that she had not succeeded in making the 
full impression which she desired on the minds of Sir Reginald 
and Lady Somerset. Whether it was that she had overdone 
her story, or whether Sir Reginald, with all his pompous dull- 
ness, Was instinctively conscious ‘that there was something 
really unladylike in his guest’s ways and conversation, certain 
it was that he had not as yet accepted her as at all approach- 
ing to an equality with the magnificent race of Somerset. To 
her ordinary passion for notoriety and ambition for getting on 
in life, was therefore added a kind of bitter feeling of irr 
tation at finding herself partly foiled by a man for whose 
capacity she entertained so profound a contempt. She took 
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up a kind of vindictive determination to conquer his respect 
and regard, and make the proud man acknowledge her claims. 
On a smaller scale, and with persons of less pretence, she had 
already practised what may be called the correspondence-trick ; 
but having burnt her fingers in the attempt, she had gained 
experience and learned caution ; and before committing her- 
self again in the same way, she took care to study the Peerage 
and Baronet: we with persev ering attention. 

“ A foreign letter for you, Mrs. Ogleby,” said the baronet 

) her one day, as he presented her with a yellow-looking 
epistl directed to her in a small cramped hand, and with 
some very undecipherable postmarks stamped upon it. 

Mrs. Ogleby took it with every appearance of eagerness, 
read it hurriedly through, and laid it on the table before her 
with a heavy sigh. Sir Reginald was not aware that the 
letter had been slipp ed into the post-oflice of a neighbouring 
town by Mrs. Ogleby herself, when she had been driving out 
the day before with Lady Somerset. Nor was he aware of 
the good lady’s skill at counterfeiting various styles of hand- 
writing, or of the felicity with which she imitated different 
kinds of post-marks, both English and continental. It was, 
therefore, with sincere sympathy that he exclaimed— 

‘* No bad news, my dear madam, I trust 2?” 

‘‘T am sorry to say it is,” said ‘she ; “and I fear it will 
compel me to leave your hospitable roof, Sir Reginald, before 
| had intended. Apart from the painful occasion which will 
call me away, I should have been loth to leave a house where 
have passed some of the happiest days of my life.” 

‘[ trust it is nothing very serious,” said Lady Somerset, 
who had no more notion that she was being duped than the 
baronet. 

‘My aunt,” replied Mrs. Ogleby, “ the only very near 
relation I have in the w orld, is seriously ill, and wants me to 
come over to her at Madrid, or somewhere near there; for I 
have never been in Spain, and don’t know exactly where the 
place is. You can see, from what she says, how anxious she 
is to have me;” and she handed the letter to Lady Somerset. 

It was a most affectionate letter, addressed to her dearest 
niece; though written in a somewhat stiff and pompous style, 
and signed by no less a personage than Louisa, Marchioness 
Spinoza. Mrs. Ogleby could hardly restrain her smile as shic 
saw the decided look “of surprise with which Lady Somerset 
concluded the epistle, and returned it to her. 

5 She writes in rather a stiffand Spanish way,” said she ; 
but that she has caught from the marquis ; for though he 
. cat nele, at least by marriage, I must say that he carries 
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his Spanish notions of etiquette a little too far for our unso- 
phisticated English tastes.” 

“But must you really go, my dear madam 2” interposed 
the baronet, whose curiosity was not a little aroused at the 
words “ marquis,” ‘* Spanish,” and “ etiquette ;” and who 
really began to conceive unwonted ideas of respect for the 
little intriguer before him. 

“1 fear I ought to go,” said Mrs. Ovleby; “ the old man 
is not the very kindest of husbands, and indeed we never could 
make out why my aunt Louisa married him; for though his 
blood is one of the purest in Spain,—the true blue blood of 
the oldest grandees,—and he is immensely rich besides, he has 
not the best of tempers, and my poor father never liked the 
match very much. But I dare say the marquis was a very 
agreeable man when he was young, and they do say it was a 
love-match after all. However, I don’t think I need go unless 
I hear again, and I will write at once to say so.” 

In the course of the morning Mrs. Ogleby presented the 
baronet with a letter sealed, and addressed to the ‘* Marchio- 
ness Spinoza, Madrid,” and requested him to learn whether 
the postage ought to be paid or not. ‘The baronet was pro- 
posing to ride through the post-town, and was most happy to 
make the necessary inquiries. Had he possessed the faculty 
of reading a closed letter, he would have marvelled to see that 
the envclope contained a sheet of paper perfectly blank, and 
nothing more. Such as it was he took it, and innocently 
posted it after learning what was to be done about the post- 
age ; and henceforth Mrs. Ogleby was really ‘‘ somebody” at 
Burleigh Manor. 

The next post brought a communication for Mrs. Ogleby 
Which caused her emotions of a less pleasurable cast. It was 
from a gentleman resident in Cornwall, a solicitor by profes- 
sion, upon whom she had in former days succeeded in prac- 
tising the same imposition, on a less ambitious plan, which 
she was now engaged in carrying out with the Somersets. She 
had represented herself to him as a person suffering for con- 
science sake; as cast off by her friends, who were bigoted 
Protestants, on account of her having embraced the Catholic 
religion. At first she had imposed upon the gentleman in 
question and upon his family; but sundry little questionable 
matters in the pecuniary way having put him upon his guard 
against her, he had learnt sufficient of her true character to 
make it necessary for her to decamp at the shortest notice. 
She had also left sundry debts behind her, which she never 
had intended to discharge, and of which she trusted she should 
never hear again. What, then, was her disgust at receiving a 
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letter from Mr. Sharp, which was her former friend’s name, 
announcing to her that certain parties, tradesmen to whom 
she was indebted, were about to institute legal proceecings 
against her; and that they had requested him to give her 
another chance of paying them quictly before going to law 
with her! Mr. Sharp added, that the tradesmen in “question 
were extremely irritated against her; that they had discovered 
where she was now staying, and were holding out threats of 
exposing her to Sir Reginald Somerset if she gave them any 
trouble by resisting their claims. Of a debt of 901. which 
she owed to himself he said nothing. He had lent it to her 
soon after he became acquainted with her, and had never 
pressed for payment. But the delicacy which had prompted 
him to abstain from mentioning it was a feeling of which she 
had no idea; and she jumped to the conclusion that Mr. Sharp 
was In league with the tradesmen who were clamorous for 
payment, and that he would no more spare her than they 
would, [ler only resource was to write a letter brimful of 
falsehoods, promising immediate payment, and to trust to the 
chapter of accidents for the future. She was also in great 
hope that, on some pretence or other, she should be able to 
borrow some money from Sir Reginald, with which she might 
discharge some small portion of her debts in Cornwall. 

A reply soon arrived from Mr. Sharp, informing her very 
Jaconically that her creditors were determined to sue her for 
the debts due to them; that since he last wrote some fresh 
circumstances had come to their knowledge which had in- 
creased their exasperation, and that she must not be surprised 
if their forbearance was soon worn out, one of their number, 
in particular, whose name he did not give, being disposed to 
write at once to Sir Reginald Somerset for the purpose of ex- 
posing her. ‘This brought her almost to her wits’ end; she 
had nothing to send her creditors as an instalment of her 
debts ; and. she watched the coming of the letter-bag daily 
with anxiety absolutely intense. 

It chanced one morning soon afterwards that the post came 
in much later than usual; and the breakfast- -party was dispersed, 
with the exception of the baronet and herself, when the letter- 
bag was brought in. The servant who brought it also told Sir 
Reginald that the gamcekeeper wanted to speak with him imme- 
diately on urgent business. The baronet accordingly handed 
the letter-bae to Mrs. Ogleby, with his kev, and begged | her 
to open it w hile he left the room. With trembling hands she 
turned the letters over. ‘There was none for herself; but among 
several for the rest of the family was one addressed to Sih 


Reginald in the handwriting of Mr. Sharp. It was impossible 
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to mistake it; the writing was peculiar, the postmark was his 
place of residence, and the seal was that with which his letters 
to herself were always sealed. Her heart beat violently. Here 
was the dreaded exposure of her old tricks. What could Sharp 
possibly be writing to Sir Reginald for, unless it was for this 
purpose? She had but a few moments for thought and de- 
cision. She thrust the letter into her pocket, laid all the rest 
upon the table, hurried to her own room, and ‘locked the door, 

It was the first time she had actually stolen and broken 
open another person’s letter, and she hesitated before she tore 
the envelope. The more she lingered, the more she hesitated. 
But ce west que le premier pas gui coute. She must see the 
worst, that she might guard against the future. Still she 
paused. Her mouth grew parched with the agitation of her 
mind, and she could scarcely stand without support. She 
poured out a glass of water, put into it a starting quantity of 
eau-de-cologne, and drank it off. ‘Thus nerved, she opened 
the letter. It was read through almost at a glance. She 
dashed it upon the ground ; stamped with her foot, and if she 
had been a man would have uttered a curse upon herself for 
her stupidity. The letter was from Sharp; but it had no re- 
ference to herself, being a formal business-letter to Sir Regi- 
nald upon some Cornish mining-affairs, of which she had no 
knowledge whatever. What was its real purport she did not 

trouble herself to consider, for her excitement was too great 
to allow her to think of any thing in which she had no personal 
concern. Accordingly it never even occurred to her to reflect 
what might be the injury to Sir Reginald if the letter should 
never reach him. Her sole practical doubt was whether he 
would find out that the letter had really been in the bag. She 
speedily decided that it could never be proved that it had been 
abstracted by herself ; and so, to make all sure at once, she 
instantly lighted La taper, and reduced the letter and its cover- 
ing to ashes. She would soon have nearly forgotten the whole 
affair, but that the very next morning her vexation with her- 
self was renewed on the reception of a letter from Sharp, in- 
forming her, though in the briefest and coldest terms, that he 
had represented her case to her ereditors s, and that they were 
Willing to give her two months’ respite before commencing 
actual lecal “proceed ngs. 

The disgust which this communication made her feel with 
herself for havi: ng committed the blunder of opening Sir Regi- 
nald’s letter, was soon merged in the renewed eagerness w hich 
she felt for hastening forvi ‘ard her plans, so as to have won 
Mr. Croft before the specified two months had expired. For- 
tune seemed to be smiling cordially upon her, anda confidence 
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in her destiny made her less keen-sighted than usual in esti- 
mating the motives and feelings of other persons. In fact, 
also, Mss Ovleby was getting “comple ‘tely out of her depth 
when she had to deal with persons like Mr. Croft and the 
pice at St. Oswald’s. ‘Their real characters were incom- 
prehensible to a mind lik ‘ hers, steeped in the most unmiti- 
gated and selfish eats and having no clue to the true 
inotives of their lives, the velicmence of her passion for Croft 
only drove her on to commit fatal mistakes, under the idea that 
she was conciliating regard and esteem. She had made up 


o 
7° 


her mind that her one chief means for cngaging his affections 
must be to lead him to think her a woman of devoted gu 
and seriousness. Ivom various sources she had gathered the 
knowledge that he was a man of unusual and unostentatious 
generosity, and she concluded, and so far rightly, that he felt 
the deepest luterest Im the advance of religion, Her next 
deduction was natural enough ina person lke her; but it was 
totally erroneous. Nothing, she fancied, would please Mr. 
Croft so much as a burning zeal against persons with any im- 
putations on their cuaracter, This, she supposed, he must 
infallibly account a sign of her profound sincerity and bene 
for all that is holy ond right. What, then, so likely to ma 
him esteem her to be a spiritually -minded person, as an im- 
petuous zeal for the honour and purity of the cloister, and a 
horror of any imputations against men devoted to the service 
of God? She had heard the stories against lather Basil, and 
from the first had made up her mind that they were all true,— 

iu fact, that the real trut lk was worse still; and her deprave: d 
imagination conjured up all sorts of suppositions injurious 
both to the Father in question and to those who allowed him 
to remain in the same community with themsclves. 

In her doubts, then, as to the quickest and easiest way to 
get up a reputation for piety, this one presented itself as ready 
to her hand. She had alrea dy begun to lay her train in her 
conversations with Father Jerome. In him she found just 
the kind of clever, but weak and somewhat vain man, to sult 
i purposes and become her tool. She had quickly dis- 

ered that he bore no goodwill to Father Basil, and that 
"a was absurdly sensitive to what the gossiping world said 
about himself and the aflairs of the monastery generally. 
Without proposing to herself any very definite result bey ond 
that of displaying her own zeal, she resolved to work upon 
Father Jerome’s foolishness, and to take care that it was gene- 
rally known that her sensitive piety was scandalised at the 
presence of an evil-doer like Father Basil in a religious house. 
She had never actually spoken about him to Mr. Croft; but 
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the latter happening to dine at Burleigh Manor soon after 
this time, she took ai opportunity of introducing the subject 
while no one clse was near enough to join in the conve rsation. 

‘What sad things these reports are,” said she, ‘ about 
this Bather Basil! it is quite shocking to think what harm 
they do to religion.” 

‘Croft did not seem much to relish the subject; and made 
i sort cfa bow of assent, but said nothing. 

“Don't you think it would be a good thing,” continued 
she, “if the other fathers were to be made aware of the harm 
it does them to have hiin among them 2” 

He looked decidedly ai inoyed ; but merely replied, 

“ Probably they are aware of the state of the case as much 
as people in general are.” 

“Do you know,” said she, “ speaking of course in the 
strictest coufidence, that L have been thinking whether it is 
not my duty, as a visitor here, to lend my humble aid to 
the diminution of this sad scandal? Sir Re: ginald and Lady 
Somerset being residents, of course could not do any thing 

that would be disagreeable; but as l am merely here for a 
time, it did occur to me whether I might not say something 
to some of the fathers about it. Would you give me your 
advice, Mr. Croft, as a friend, you know, on whose judgment 
I could rely 2?” 

She was little prepared for the piercing look he fixed upon 
her, as he replied | in a slow and subdued voice— 

“Madam,” said he, “I am the last person whom you 
should consult in such a matter. I must beg you never to 
mention the subject to me again.” 

And he turned away, and left her completely puzzled. 

* A guinea for your thoughts !” exclaimed the live ‘ly voice 
of Mrs. Longford, who was also dining at Burleigh, and who 
had just come up to Mrs. Ogleby, and ‘noticed the absent ex- 
pression of her face. 

“ Ta! my dear Mrs. Longford,” said the latter lady, bright- 
ening up, “how long it is since we have had any friendly 
chat! Do you know, I was thinking about you and a cer tain 
gentleman who was conversing with me just now. Well, 
well! never mind: [il say no more about it. But can you 
tell me why Mr. Croft does not like to hear any thing said 
about the stories of that shocking Father Basil 2” 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Longford, “don’t you 
know? Why, let me see, what is it? Why, I’ve quite for- 
gotten the exact story. But it was something about the man 
that was killed. What was it, now? Did not Mr. Croft lose 
* great deal of money by his death? Or was he his relation ? 
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or was he very much disappointed at something or other, ] 
don’t know what? But people do say that Mr. “Croft cannot 
endure the sight of this sad lather Basil. But this I know 
myself, that one day in church I was close to Mr. Croft ; and 
there was a procession of the Blessed Sacrament; and this 
Father Basil was carrying the Blessed Sacrament; and when 
they came near where we were, I felt Mr. Croft tremble as 
if he would have dropped; and I looked at him, and his face 
was like death, and he bit his lips till I was quite frightened; 
but he didn’t see me looking at him, And I heard him say 
something about ‘ horrible hy] pocrisy, or something like that; 
and oh, dear me! I never was so frightened in my “life. And 
thinks 1 to myself, oh! this wicked Father Basil, what a 
lreadful thing itis! How can any body be so wicked and 
hypocritical 2. Don’t you think so, Mrs. Ogleby 2” 

“Shocking indeed, my dear Mrs. Longtord,” said Mrs. 
Ozgleby, delighted to learn what she conceived must form so 
excellent a foundation for her to work upon in attracting the 
regards of Croft. She never questioned the correctness of 
Mrs. Longford’s story fora moment, or remembered that that 
very amiable but very puzzle-headed lady was not blest with 
a accurate memory, and that it was very possible she might 
have got hold of the wrong end of the story altogether. They 
cossiped together very amicably for the rest of the evening ; 
and Mrs. Ovleby retired to rest with the delightful conviction 
that she had not entirely “‘ lost the day.” 

Her plans with respect to Father Jerome were not long 
in bearing fruit. She contrived so to work upon his sense of 
self-importance, and his old prejudices against Father Basil, 
that the whole monastery began to be sensible of a sort of 
discomfort and irritability on the subject. Father Jerome 
took to teasing all his brother religious so incessantly about 
the reports that were abroad concerning them, and seemed so 
mysterious in his communications, that a kind of undefinable 
dread of something about to happen crept insensibly into the 
minds of most ef the fathers. 

“What are we to do about this sad affair 2?” said Father 

Ambrose one day to the Prior. I hoped the whole thing 
had blown over; and now here is my old friend Sir Reginald 
severely taking me to task about the necessity of bearing a 

good naine, not letting our good be ill spoken of, and I don’t 
know how much rubbish besides, begging his pardon, What 
on earth can have put such unwonted zeal for us into his 
pate, I can’t conceive. There is something so ludicrous 10 
the notion of him, of all men in the world, setting up fora 
preacher, that I really could scarcely keep my countenance 
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when he was talking. Surely that woman they have got at 
Burleigh just now must be at the bottom of it. But what 
can be her object? What has Father Basil done to her? Or 
what will she get by making the place too hot to hold him ? 
Ofall mischievous things, there is nothing worse than the 
tongue of an unprincipled woman. Ido hope I am not slan- 
dering her, or accusing her needlessly ; but it does seem to 
me that | am bound to speak out, and tell you that if she is 
at the bottom of this idle talk, there is some mischief brewing, 
and we had better take care.” 

“*T quite agree with you,” said the novice-master, ‘if she 
is what you say, I know too well the mischief that an un- 
principled woman can do to a priest or a religious, even when 
he is ordinarily prudent. And even extraordinary prudence 
is not always a sufficient safeguard. ‘The only question is, 
have you any grounds for your bad opinion of this lady 2” 

‘* Lady!” cried Father Ambrose, * this woman, if you 
please. Call her a ‘female,’ or any thing else, rather than a 
lady. Well, well, you laugh at my vehemence; but trust 
me, the woman means mischief, and we must take care.” 

“There is one consideration that ought not to be for- 
gotten,” said the Prior. ‘ Poor Father Basil] will not be long 
in this world, or I am strangely mistaken. ‘The doctor tells 
me he has undoubtedly a disease of the heart, and some day 
he will die suddenly. ‘The wonder is, with all he must have 
gone through, that he has lived so long. Father Jerome is 
perfectly entété about him; I could not get him to hear reason 
at all when he was talking to me yesterday; and at last 1 was 
compelled to desire him positively never to speak to Father 
Basil except on the ordinary affairs of the house. Will you 
believe it, he was really on the point of attacking him openly 
as a scandal to the community ?” 

** Nonsense !” said Father Ambrose. 

“ Tfe was, indeed, L assure you. However, he submitted the 
moment I desired him; and unless his ardour of temperament 
gets the better of him, I have no doubt he will contro] himself.” 

‘*] trust he will, indeed,” said Father Ambrose. ‘* And 
now, if you do not want me any longer, | must be off; for I 
have an appointment to visit a sick man. By the way, that 
reminds me of another of our friend Croft’s good works. I 
found out yesterday, quite by chance, that he had been pass- 
ing the whole night with this same sick person, who is a for- 
lorn sort of a being, and watching him and nursing him with 
the greatest tenderness possible. I wish all our Catholics were 
like him. 1 have seldom seen a man who seemed to care so 
little for any thing this world can give.” 
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On his way to the sick man’s house, the first person Father 
Ambrose met was the subject of his praises. Croft turned 
and walked with him, and they fell into conversation respect- 
ing the condition of the poor in general. Croft, as was his 
wont, spoke of them with great good sense and kind feeling, 
and showed so much intimate knowledge of their habits and 
troubles, that even Father Ambrose was surprised. 

* You pass a good deal of your leisure time among them ?” 
said the father. 

“T do,” said Croft; “it is a relicf to me.” 

‘A relief to you?” repeated the other, struck by the tone 
in which the words were uttered. ‘ Surely you are not the 
sort of man to want a relief from the ordinary routine of life ? 
I sometimes quite envy you your habitual composure and 
steady activity.” 

** Ah, well!” said Croft, in a low voice, no man knows 
the weight of his neighbour’s cross,’ 

It was so seldom that Croft spoke in this kind of manner, 
that Father Ambrose could not help being surprised by what 
he said; and looking in his companion’s face, he was struck 
by the appearance of illness and suffering which it displayed. 

Tt am afraid your health is not what it used to be,” he 
continued. ‘* You work too hard, both at business and charity. 
Why don’t you take a holiday 2? You never go from home, at 
least on plez sure.” 

*T could not do it,” said Croft. ‘It would do me no 
cood. My health is failing, and | know I cannot live long; 
but change would do nothing for me.’ 

Father Ambrose was about to reply, when, turning his 
head, he saw one of the religious walking quickly towards 
them, whom he knew to be carrying the Blessed Sacrament 
to another of his penitents who was ill; and he whispered to 
Croft that such was the ease, and censed speaking. Scarcely 
had he spoken, when Croft was seized with a sudden paroxysm 
of illness. The blood rushed first to his face, and then left it 
deadly pale. He clung to Father Ambrose’s arm with a con- 
vulsive grasp, and just as the Father who was approaching 
came up, had dragged him to the side of the road, where he 
lay, or rather fell, down upon the bank. He seemed prostrated 
with nervous agitation; and though evidently in great distress 
both of body and mind, gave them no clue to euide them what 
to do for him. Father Ambrose knelt on the ground before 
him, while the other religious ran for some water: : and as 
Croft appeared to be on the point of fainting, he passed his 
arm round his waist with a view of supporting him. An un- 
bearable spasm of pain scemed instantly to shoot through his 
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whole frame, and a cry of anguish escaped his lips. Presently 
he recovered himself, ‘though evidently with an extraordinary 

effort; and when the other “FE ather soon after appeared bearing 
a lass of water, he sprang to his feet, hastily bade Father 

Ambrose good morning, saying that he thought his best way 
was to get home as fast as possible, and left the two Fathers 
as much alarmed as they were astonished. 

(To be continued.) 


Kevicws. 
PATERFAMILIAS ON “ POPERY.” 
Paterfamilias’s Diary of Everybody's Tour. London, Hatchard. 


Men of the pen have before now thought it worth while to 
institute researches into the literature of the slums. In 
France a government commission has done this work, and has 
published a couple of volumes of information on the subject, 
from which our reviews managed Jast year to glean a tolerable 
quantity of amusing matter. In the same way we think that 
Catholics might find a good deal to tickle them in excerpts 
from the Jow religious publications of our country, or from 
what we may call the literature of the Protestant slums. 
When we use the word ‘slum’ in a religious sense, we by 
no means wish to call up before the imagination of the reader 
the narrow streets, the black and fetid gutters, the frowsy rags 
hanging from the windows, the ghastly men, the tawdry and 
impuder it women, the emaciated children, that one finds in the 
localities of Tondon which rejoice in that savoury title. On the 
contrary, in their religious antitypes one finds all these things 
carefully put away from the sight: they have fine houses, 
dandy carriages, well-dressed people ; there is no external 
mark of the character of the locality, except perhaps the 
booksellers’ shops, which, like the gorgeous gin-palaces that 
c naracterise the low rookery, are in the main pretty faithful 
signs of the religious slum. By the use of the word we only 
wish to conv ey our impression, that the brawling, dr unken, 
sneaking , dirty, debauched, fusty neighbourhoods to which we 
apply the name in question, are the real “ outward and visible 
signs of the inward and spiritual erace,’’—or rather, sraceless 
assumption and canting hy pocrisy, —which thrives in the low 
places of Protestantism, in the religious slums of England; 
that what St. Giles’s, Wapping, and ‘Petticoat Lane are to the 
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civilisation of London, such are Clapham, Islington, and the 
like, to its religion: both alike low; both, in their several or- 
ders. equally unrespectable. There i is a kind of cross- -analogy 
between them ; ; as the one caricatures the poverty of spirit 
which is essential to religion, by applying it to merely tem- 
poral ends, so the other vulgarises the pushing, struggling, 
mercantile spirit, which in its proper order is respectable 
enough, by making it supreme in religion. Religious content 
is a beautiful grace; but materiai content, which sits down in 
the dirt and twirls its thumbs, is the bar to all progress, the 
entrance to the slough of mendicancy and pauperism., Re- 
ligious humility, which chooses the lowest seat, is the virtue 
of a saint; but it does not justify the frequenters of the gin- 
temples for seeking a place under the table, and degrading 
themselves to ais Again, in the materia! order it is well 
to have ambition, to think oneself worthy of the highest 
things, to advance over other men’s heads, to be self-depend- 
ent, to have a very distinct idea of one’s own powers, and to 
be quite independent of other people; but to introduce the 
principles of the successful tradesman into religion is as great 
degradation of the spiritual life as he life of the slums is the 
degeneracy of a corrupted civilisation. 

When we talk of the literature of the religious slum, our 
readers, therefore, must not expect to find therein the bad 
grammar, the coarseness and vulgarity, or the rudeness, which 
characterise the street-ballad or the popular journal. The 
lowness of the religious fragments will lie chiefly in the im- 
perturbable conceit, the outrageous ignorance, ‘the cool as- 
sumption, the pushing pride, of the favourite writers of this 
branch of the spiritual world. We have no doubt that better 
examples of this religious snobbishness might be found than 
even the book of which we are now going to quote some speci- 
mens; but as we happen to have met with this, we accept it 
as sufficient for our purpose. We offer no apology to our 
readers for reprinting such abuse, at which we think they will 
only be amused, on “the principle that when those whom we 
rightly despise despise us, it becomes humour, and we laugh. 

We do not know who “ Paterfamilias” is; we eather from 
his book that he is a purseproud tradesman, with a largish 
family, successful in his business—(he appears to have received 
a medal from the Prussian government):—we take him to bea 
bookseller ; for he has so much i ignorance that we cannot sup- 
pose him to have received a eeneral education, which would 
have enabled him to refer to Puffendorf and other erudite 
authorities, and so much pretended knowledge of their names 
(not of their matter), that we cannot but imagine that he has 
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been long in the habit of contemplating the inscriptions on 
the backs of their volumes. Moreover, he appears to be an 
inhabitant of Clapham (to which place he refers for an ex- 
ample of an unadorned church), as in spirit he certainly be- 
longs to the party which is generally connected in popular 
estimation with that sacred suburb. 

With this preface, we will take the liberty of asking our 
reader to accompany Paterfamilias a short way on his tour. 
Well for such reader that it is only an ideal, not a real con- 
comitancy ; that it is only in imagination that Wwe invite him 
to gaze a few minutes on the sleek, plump, pink-faced John 
Bull, in his glossy black dress and tight choker, with his ex- 
treme aversion and disdain for every thing around him dis- 
tinctly painted on his shiny red-veined chee ks, gazing about 
him with pursed lips, and jotting down in his note-book his 
observations and comments on the folly, the ignorance, and 
the wickedness that he sees around him. 

Paterfamilias opens out in Belgium, where he finds Ostend 
a very pleasant place (!); has not much to say for Bruges; 
rather likes Ghent and Liege ; and so on. Ile enters into as 
many churches as he can, and always sees something to find 
fault with. ‘The chief thing that gives him anguish is to find 
that churches are being restored on the Continent: 

“Throughout Belgium an evil spirit of renovation is rampant : 
the beauteous spire of the Brussels maison- de-ville now looks as 
new as it must have done six centuries ago” (it was commenced in 
1401, and finished in 1455); ‘‘and St. Gudule is but a Dobb's card- 
board model of some recent cathedral—the rime of eld being all 
diligently scraped away in detestable taste, and to the misery of 
antiquaries. As well rub the green patina from a coin, as the grey 
lichen from a quatrefeuille.’ 

From the frequency of this illustration, we conclude that 
the author is a coin-collector. We find it in the next extract, 
Which relates to the church of St. Jaques at Liege: 

‘*Ouly one grand fault have I to find; to wit, that being in 
reality 800 years ‘old (1), it now looks not five years old, nor one ;— 
every inch having been recently scraped and scoured and painted 
quite clean, and all mended up bran-new! How much more im- 
posing all that magic fretwork would have looked with the hoari- 
ness of eight centuries upon it, and even a fracture or two to wit- 
ness the teeth of time” (the date of the part of the church in ques- 
tion is about 1500); “ but Belgian taste has no idea of leaving any 
patina on a coin, nor any time-stain on a cathedral.” 


But the most amusing expression of disgust is at the re- 
storation of Cologne cathedral : 
“The Dom I found disappointing. Fact is” (Paterfamilias exer- 
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cises a very tradesman-like economy in articles and auxiliary verbs) 
—‘ fact is, that as long as it was a gigantic ruin at the tower end, 
and a glorious choir at the east end, with a shed between, you had 
every clement for the imagination to rejoice in; but now that the 
old is being scraped up, and ruins mended, and all things made new 
and pe rfeet, the charm is broken, cold reality succeeds to the ro- 
mantic ideal. The kings of Prussia and Bavaria had far better 
have left Cologne e athedral alone ; but hereabouts people seem to 
7 ive voted the world young, not old, and to be supposing that we 
‘to have a thousand years more of it.” 


No doubt Paterfamilias, as a member of the Prophetical 
Society, knows exactly how much less than a thousand years 
the world has to last, and therefore feels very keenly how 
absurd it is to build new churches to last longer than our own 
time: but the predominant notion in these extracts is, that 
the Belgian and Rhenish Catholics ought to have left their 
monumental cathedrals in a half-ruinous condition, simply to 
amuse the pert antiquarianism of a few self-sufficient English 
ignoramuses, lovers of the bathos, especially of that obscurity, 
mistiness, and cloud, which 1s the foundation of the English 
ideal of the profound. This British self-importance is also 
amusingly displayed in a sentence about crucifixes; a — 
specimen of whi ich, Paterfamilias thinks, may be refined 1 
thought to “a spiritually idolised representation” (w wwe 


that may be), whereas the numbers which meet the eye of 


the wandering Englishman are mere idols. He should have 
sent word to the ecclesiastical authorities that Paterfamilias 
Was coming, with a request that only one crucifix should be 
allowed to be seen on his route. 

But our traveller finds fault with so many things, that it 
would be seareely worth while to put oneself out of the way 
to please him in one. Ife would not be satisfied till we had 
abolished our religion and ourselves to boot. He is particu- 
larly spiteful about our services, which appear to him as 

“The multitudinous fidgeting of priests in golden capes, bow- 
ing and kneeling and crossing and incensing, and busying them- 


selves in every sort of way except spirituz il worship, and instruction 
of their far too patient flock.” 


Again: 

‘Service is perpetually going on in these churches, at one altar 
after another—that is to say, priests in splendid capes with gilt and 
Howered crosses are everlastingly celebrating the Eucharist—to we 
their own phrase, ‘ making God’ by dint of the magical words « 


consecration : and so the poor credulous people, who leave all te 


religion to be got through by the priest, are always being sent empty 
away.” 
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How we are more empty after Mass than Paterfamilias 
after his ‘dearly beloved,” we cannot divine. However, let 
us go on: here is a description of a military Mass in the 
Jesuits’ church in Munich; we quote it to show how our 
versatile author is always harping on the same words: 

“The Mass as usual; a ceremonious fidgeting of priests and 
acolytes—shielded, so far as the eongregation is concerned, by a 
brass band of military music to amuse the laity : and so, amid ‘the 
bray of trumpets and roll of drums, the priest creates and eats and 
drinks—God! to the exaltation of his office. and the degradation 
of reason and Christian laymanship ; and—ife missa est !—as un- 
ceremonious a way of dismissing a religiously — sed people as Sir 
J. Graham used in discarding a patriot admiral. 


Ife seems to be much afflicted at the way in which the 
priests treat the laity; thus, at an ‘f anonymous” chapel in 
Liege (te. a chapel of which Murray makes no mention, and 
which ‘ Pierre’ his guide knew not, and therefore absolutely 
— he saw 

‘A Jesuit priest (they swarm in Belzivm) — and ges- 
tcl: iting before his flower-bedizened saint, with the most contemp- 
tuous back-turning against the congregation.” 


These Jesuits are sad bugbears. He hears their dervish- 
like chant in Malines cathe dral ; he knows them at Brussels 
by their blue cravats (which are, ‘with all due deference to his 
vast erudition in such matters, a part of the habit of secular 
priests of the archdiocese of Mechlin, and therefore a sign 
that a man is not a Jesuit, and ao that he need not 
be an “ unmitigated villain,” nor even a *f Thuggee”’); he 
finds them in all the churches of Chmne, h saring ‘confessions 
with handkerchiefs over their faces; and has a word of dis- 


dain for * those degraded rappants, chicily women, Who were 


pouring into the Jesuits’ ears all that sho ‘ld never be heard 
or uttered.” 
IIe thus sums up his notion of Belgian religion: 


‘If wood and stone can worship God per se, if He is adored by 
temples, and not in temples,—then is Belg'um a right holy and re- 
ligious nation; but if, as a spirit, He is to be Wi shipp: d intelligently 
and truly, hee are all these glorious fanes little better than alte rs of 
idolatry aed lonorance. Such manifest im: haa. such mere 
form: lism, such abject credulity in people, and such pot mpous arro- 
gance in priest, never were more rampant in hea thendom.” 


Further on he thinks it necessary to apologise for the 
mildewed and cheap abominations which the Protestant is 
content to offer to his God: 

“Catholics worship God with their best and rarest. We Pro- 
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testants take the truer view of religion in spirit and truth, and are 
apter to hide our feelings on the matter than to display them’”—( Most 
true; only the poor ruined churches and ornaments, which their 
axes and hammers have demolished, mght justly cry out from the 
earth, 
“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love ; 
But why did you kick us down stairs ?’’). 

But Papists may seem somewhat to be commended too in adding 
the cedar and gold, &c. However, such is human infirmity, that 
in most instances all such decoration helps only to degrade—because 
to amuse—the once spiritual worshipper, and has a tendency to de- 
feat the holy purposes of religion: so that, on the whole, England 
may well be content with her plain churches and unpretentious 
Common Prayer. 

How can that be “unpretentious” which you pretend to 
be ‘incomparable’? Any how, Paterfamilias himself is pre- 
tentious enough, and his assumptions advance in direct ratio 
with his ignorance. Here is a specimen of his argumentative 
powers : 

“The preacher at St. Gudule was a true Sacramentarian and 
Transubstantiationist’”—(we should hope he was )—“ just like certain 
other sot-disant Church-of-England false priests I wot of’’—(does he 
mean that the Catholic priest at St. Gudule’s called himself a‘ Church- 
of-England false —, ” or that any —y else he knows of takes 
this title to himself y—** Could the Saviour have deceived His 
Church? Does He not say, ‘ This is my Body?’ And is not this 
bread flesh in all verity, though it seems to sense other than as to 
faith? They totally ignore the fact, that after these so-called mira- 
culous words of consecration Christ speaks of the elements still as 
bread and the fruit of the vine (!).. And what another inconclusive 
jump they take when they go on to worship flesh and blood! If it 
could by possibility be true that the elements were miraculously 
changed, stili they would only be the Man Jesus, and not the God 
—Christ.” 

Ile somewhere rebukes one of the vagrant parsons under 
whom he sat in some German town, because “ to oppose the 
Papist he actually sided with the infidel;” and here he does 
the same thing: to oppose the Catholic he denies the unity 
of our Lord's person, hie separates the manhood and Godhead, 
and denies that His humanity is adorable. 

But his impudence is greatest of all when he states what 


he pleases to call facis: 7.e. in general, guesses of his own, 


which he chooses to substitute for received opinions of Catho- 
lics. or instance, of course he refuses to believe the history 
of the miraculous Hosts preserved in St. Gudule; but he goes 
further, and sets us right with regard to the true version of 
the story. They are, it appears, 
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“Wafers stabbed by unlucky Jews, who were burnt alive for hav- 
ing cut their fingers, and blooded the paste in the transaction.” 


Again, he not only discredits the story of St. Ursula and 
her eleven thousand companions, but tells us (secondhand from 
Murray) that “every body knows how ‘ Ursula et Undeci- 
milla Virgines’ became after a miraculous fashion ‘ Ursula et 
Undecimilléa Virgines.’ ” 

Another fact: 

“The fact is, the Virgin is universally looked upon as the an- 
tagonist female god,—the Venus to keep Jupiter in good humour.” 


Again : 
‘ We handled St. Ursula’s skull for half a dollar.” 


This is a * lie with a circumstance ;” as is also the statement, 
that among the relics of Munich the chief is ‘a hand of the 
Virgin Mary.” 

We omit, as not much to our purpose, numberless com- 
plaints of the laziness, want of respectability, coldness, and 
discordance of the Protestant parsons abroad, who, according 
to our very judgmatical layman, are very indifferent, hole-and- 
corner kind of people. We will only quote two more of his 
opinions, in matters unconnected with religion, in order that 
our German friends may perceive and acknowledge what a 
Solomon, what an angel, they have been entertaining una- 
wares. 

The first regards German cookery, which our Apicius de- 
scribes as— 


“A medley of sweets and sours :—roast fowls and stewed 
prunes, ducks and preserved apricots, sausages and pancakes, 
houilli- beef and cherries,—each served with each as a vege- 
table” (does he mean that the ducks were served as a vegetable 
with the apricots, and the sausages with the pancakes ?); ‘ then 
vevetables served together,—peas, minced cabbages, and potatoes, 
Xe. I should never wonder to see onions stewed in sugar, candied 
oysters, and strawberries 4 l’huile.” 


Now, Apicius, we would argue with you on this wise: 
either there is a principle and criterion in cookery, or there 1s 
not. If not, then each instance stands alone, no one combi- 
nation is a reason for another, each is a mere individual inven- 
tion of the palate; and then you have no business to carry 
out an apparent analogy, or to expect that because ducks and 

apricots are good, therefore oysters and sugar are good also. 
Or if there is such a principle, how can you, whe probably 
eat apple-sauce with pork and goose, who mix sugar with 
your mint-sauce for lamb, and with mustard and vinegar for 
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y out your eriterion to all possible con- 
a true ei¢-media man in oukers as well 
also, in that all-important art, do you 
your premises and your conclusion, and 
en the abandonment of a false principle 
2? In cookery also do you 
utiy do in religion, that the great fault of 
une is, not the not going well, but the 
ilcre also do you ery out, with the logi- 


sods, do two and two make four ?”’ 


chat ut is Just this want of ‘priiciple, this 


ronality in its cookery, which, together 
for ages rendered our beloved country 
a Who can rever Imagine why we do 
4 puineip es to all their results ; why we 
| cucese, but abominate rancid butter; why 
eune, and repudiate stinking fish ; who 


ion do you eat, (l’ ve think, 
srized for swee tness, that for stink ?” 


with us, were obliged to have all their 
they should be entrapped into some bar- 

at would have spoilt their palate for 
rc] = in Russell playing chess with Rus- 
‘equired more tact and boldness at the 

- when the cultivated men who were 

i their legs under our mahogany, 
drank, and greatly daring dined.” 
cious drinking, what will the people of 
uly those of Germany, say to our Apicius’ 
of father Rhine ? 
our stuff at the best : I have tried most sorts, 
‘to the majority : it is quite a mistake, how- 
moose that etl wine can be the product of 
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are afraid you have done for yourself; 
chair immediately. 
—Dies brevis, et opus multum, et Pater- 
davs are short, and we have plenty to 
isa bore; though, in justice to him, we 
our readers some of the improvements 
‘ed into the grammar and orthography 


Papists whom he has illuminated with his 
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presence. Know, then, O men of Ghent, that your city of 
nuns is /a Bezuinage: know, O Rhinelanders, that your great 
cathedral of Cologne is the ‘Dom- kirk; that the little town 
over the Rhine is Diutz; that Nonnenwirth should be spelt 
Nonnenworth ; and that Stadtt is the proper German for town, 
Be instructed, O ignoramuses of Munich, that your Thea- 
tine’s Church is properly the Church of St. Theatiner (whose 
history Paterfamilias will doubtless soon present to you); and 
your rich Pinacothek has been corrupte d from the pure Hel- 
lenic Pinatothek. Either bow your heads to the instruction, 
or own that our British Paterfamilias is as fell a scourge of 
erammar as he is a bell-mouthed blunderbuss of polemics. 
~All these flowers have we gathered in the first hundred 
pages of £ henge s Tour—what a nosegay should we have 
amassed if we had accompanied the author through Switzer- 
land, Lombardy, and France! Our pages would have been as 
blooming as an old dunghill, and Paterfamilias’s posy would 
have smelt even fresher than that highly savoury comparison. 

As it is, however, we beg to present our bouquet, as a 
fragrant specimen of the improved feeling which our alliance 
and familiarity with Catholic nations was to produce in our 
breasts, and as a choice instance of the polite spirit which was 
to preside over our literature. We beg to introduce Paterfa- 
milias as aman whose religious prejudices have been softened 
by contact with our Catholic allies. 

Dear Paterfamihas, pi obably you cannot conceive the pro- 
found love and reverence for the Knelish name wit 1 which 
you and your like (to whom we mi cht, if we were d spose to 
be rude, apply the Shakespearian text— 


‘fan angry ape, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most ass ued,’’) 


inspire the foreigner, whose corns you persist In stamping 
upon, whose faith you insalt t, and at whose cookery you turn 
up your noses. If we were Belgians and Germans, we should 
infin itely prefer the more good- natured, though not so clean, 
Russian count to you. indeed, we woud er why the Czar 
does not employ British fathers of families to travel over the 
whole of Europe, and every where to speak = him and 
his religion. O England ! you have only to be known as the 
fruitful mother of such spawn as this, to be the delicice hu- 
mani generis, the love of men’s hearts, the cynosure of their 
eyes ! 
We say again, that our readers must not conclude that this 
book comes from Seven Dials or from Petticoat Lane. It is 
2 specimen of slum-literature; but not from the slum which 
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is offensive to the corporeal nose. You might scarch in vain 
through Piccadilly for a more respectable, quict, drab-coloured, 
prim, smug, old-established, well-to-do-looking shop than that 
of the publisher of this volume. So far is a seedy exterior 
from ‘me an outward sign of this seedy kind of religion, 
that we could easily understand the publisher himself being 
the author of the work. Perhaps he is the original Paterfa- 
milias: that it is some bookseller we are quite persuaded ; and 
in such a case, we sce not why the author should not be his 
own publisher. At any rate, as the book is anonymous, the 
poor little squealing foundling must be fathered on the man 
at whose door it was found. 

We therefore congratulate Mr. Hatchard on his lively and 
scholarlike contribution towards the entente cordiale between 
us and Catholic Europe; we promise him to give his and 
kindred efforts as wide a circulation as we can among our 
continental friends; and we felicitate him upon the conscious 
pride with which he may, from his stall in the great stable on 
Clapham Common, survey the assembled company, and com- 
fort himself with the assurance that not one of them, however 
willing, has had the ability or the wit to fire off so waspish, 
and at the same time so stin; eless a little missile against Popery 
as has escaped from his own not very artistic gun. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The History of England from the Accession of James I. 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vols. III. and IV. 


Longmans. 
(Second notice. ) 


In returning to Mr. Macaulay and his historical romance, we 
cannot help “recording our conviction that he has entirely mis- 
taken his vocation. He is an intruder on the judicial bench 
of history as truly as he was upon the bench in India, when, 
in drawing up a parliamentary bill, he created a place for him- 
self with a salary of above nine thousand a year. Nature 
meant him for an Old-Bailey lawyer. In all the arts popu- 
larly attributed to that not very respectable practitioner he 1s 
a master. We know no writer who excels him in ingenuity 
in distorting facts, in blackening the characters of those whom 
he assails, in whitewashing a disreputable client, in appealing 
to the passion of his readers when he pretends to be appealing 
to their reason, and in dovetailing a multitude of well-selected 
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oints Into a connected story, so very plausible as to make 
the multitude believe he must be right, while only the wiser 
few suspect it to be too plausible to be true. In addition to 
this, no man knows better how to make a fallacy in argument 
look like a valid syllogism; or to throw such gleams of arti- 
ficial light upon the statements of his original authorities as 
completely to alter their meaning while seeming almost to quote 
their words. All this is just what makes the first-rate Old- 
Bailey lawyer. It is just the thing for an advocate who is 
speaking to a jury of men who have not sufficient acuteness 
to detect his deceptions, and who practises in a court where 
somewhat lax interpretations of legal honour are understood 
to be recognised. 

Mr. Macaulay’ s Jury is the reading public of the country, 
and the reading public is only too ready to be captivated by 
his brilliant rhetoric. In history, as in so many other matters, 
the maxim holds true, populus vult decipi; and Mr. Macau- 
lay, pocketing the large payment which he receives from his 
publishers, smilingly finishes the sentiment of the Latin writer, 
et decipiatur. Let critics say what they please, the sale of 
about thirty thousand copies of two huge volumes is a suf- 
ficient proof of the real value of this history. 

We now return to our historian’s charge upon King James, 
that he was a party to Grandval’s conspiracy for assassinating 
William. Grandval he describes as * undoubtedly brave, 
and full of zeal for his country and his religion; flighty and 
half-witted, but not on that account the less dangerous.” 


“ He had not the faintest suspicion that he had been betrayed 
both by the accomplice who accompanied him and by the accom- 
plice whom he was going to meet. Dumont and Leefdale were not 
enthusiasts. They cared nothing for the restoration of James, the 
grandeur of Lewis, or the ascendancy of the Church of Rome. It 
Was plain to every man of common sense that, whether the design 
succeeded or failed, the reward of the assassins would probably be 
to be disowned, with affected abhorrence, by the courts of Versailles 
and St. Germains, and to be torn with red-hot pincers, smeared with 
melted lead, and dismembered by four horses. ‘To vulgar natures 
the prospect of such a martyrdom was not alluring. Both these 
men, therefore, had, almost at the same time, though, as far as ap- 
pears, without any concert, conveyed to William, through different 
chaunels, warnings that his life was in danger. Dumont had ac- 
knowledge d every thing to the Duke of Zell, one of the confederate 
princes. Leefdale had transmitted full intelligence through his re- 
lations who resided in Holland. Meanwhile Morel, a Swiss Pro- 
testant of great learning who was then in France, wrote to inform 
Burnet that the weak and hot-headed Grandval had been heard to 
talk boastfully of the event which would soon astonish the world, 
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and had confidently predicted that the Prince of Orange would not 
live to the end of the next month. 

These cautions were not neglected. From the moment at 
which Grandval entered the Netherlands, his steps were among 
snares. His movements were watched; his words were noted: he 
was arrested, examined, confronted with his accomplices, and sent 
to the camp of the allies. About a week after the battle of Stein- 
kirk he was brought before a court- pg we Ginkell, who had 
been rewarded for his great services in Ireland with the title of 
Earl of Athlone, presided and Talmash was among the judges, 
Mackay and Lanier had been named members of the board; but 
they were no more, and their places were filled by younger officers. 

The duty of the court-martial was very simple : for the prisoner 
attempted no defence. His conscicnee had, it should scem, been 
suddenly awakened. He admitted, with expressions of remorse, 
the truth of all the ch: arges ; made a minute, and apparently an in- 
cenuous confession, and ‘wened that he had deserved death. He 
was sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered, and underwent 
his punishment with great fortitude and with a show of piety. He 
left behind him a few lines, in which he declared that he was about 
to lose his life for having too faithfully obeyed the injunctions of 
Barbesieux. 

His confession was immediately published in several languages, 
and was read with very various and very strong emotions. That it 
was genuine could not be doubted : for it was warranted by the sig- 
natures of some of the most distinguished military men living. That 
it was prompted by the hope of pardon could hardly be supposed : 
for William had taken pains to discourage that hope. Still less 
could it be supposed that the prisoner had uttered untruths in order 
avoid the torture. For, though it was the universal practice in the 
Netherlands to put convicted assassins to the rack in order to wring 
out from them the names of their employers and associates, W iNiam 
had given orders that, on this occasion, the rack should not be used 
or even named. It should be added, that the court did not interro- 
gate the prisoner closely, but suffered him to tell his story in his 
own way. It is therefore reasonable to believe that his narrative 
is substantially true; and no part of it has a stronger air of truth 
than his account of the audience with which James had honoured 
him at Saint Germains.” 


Now we appeal to any candid mind whether the accusa- 
tion here made against James is not one of the most monstrous 
pieces of unsupported calumny of which a writer was ever 
cuilty. The accusation, observe, rests on no shadow of proof 
except the assertion of Grandval himsclf. Mr. Macaulay ad- 
mits that he was a half-witted man, yet he imp! licitly believes 
him in the face of every probab ility against the truth of his 
statement. Moreover, this statement, such as it is, was made 
by him when alone in the hands of a W illiamite court-martial 
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in Holland; and there is not the faintest proof that it was not 
practically put into his mouth by them. Z/ey published it, 
and no human being had the means of ascertaining whether 
the whole story was not fiction from beginning to end. Would 
Mr. Macaulay, or any man in his senses, believe such a re- 
port of such a story, taken under swch circumstances, in the 
case of any man age inst whom he was not passionately pre- 
judiced ? Moreover, Grandval said, or was reported to have 
said, that his interview at St. Germains was not with James 
alone, but with Mary of Modena also. What shall we think 
of a tale that makes that admirable woman cuilty of assassina- 
tion? It was characteristic of Burnet, one of Mr. Macaulay’s 
chief authorities, to say, that ‘ both King James and his 
queen were, as Grandval said, engaged in the design ;” but 
we had thought that to implicate that queen, of all women in 
the world, in so base a charge, was too much even for the 
Protestantism of the nineteenth century. 

Observe, too, the force of Mr. M: acaulay’s logic. ‘* It 
should be added,” says he, “ that the court did not inte rrogate 
the prisoner closely, but suffered him to tell his story in his 
own way. It is therefore reasonable to believe that his narra- 
tive’—he being a half-witted man—“ is substantially true” (!). 
Real courts of justice are of the opposite opinion. They 
hold that the close examination of a witness is absolutely 
necessary to detect the truth or falsehood of his testimony. 
But, as usual, this very statement of Mr. Macaulay’s is doe- 
tored by him. Burnet, in his simpler way of writing, betrays 
the absurdity of putting any faith in the pretended confession. 
“The king,” he says, ‘* gave orders that none belonging to 
him should eo near Grandval, that there might be no * colour 
for saying that the hopes of life had drawn his confession from 
him; nor was he strictly interrogated concerning circum- 
stances, but was left to tell his story as he pleased himself.” 
Here we have Burnet’s statement that William forbade his 
creatures to go near Grandval, tx order to prevent people say- 
ing that the hopes of life drew the confession from him; a 
pretty clear avowal that the story would not bear cross-exa- 
mination cooked into a reason for believing the story true. 
All William cared about, by Burnet’s admission, was what 
people would say. Yet this is the eround on which Ang 
James and Mary of Modena are to be branded as assassins! 
We need hardly add, ene? Mr. Macaulay’s way of telling the 
Whole story is as loose and rhetorical as the veriest gossip of 
the dinner-table. Burnet’s “ Morel of Berne, a famous me- 
dalist,” comes out Macaulayised into * a Swiss Protestant of 
great learning.” Even Morel’s letter to Burnet is incorrectly 
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described. Morel wrote that he went in the same coach with 
Grandval to see James, and also returned with him, and that 
he talked to him about some mighty design in hand, and said 
William would not live a.month. 

Mr. Macaulay winds up the romance with a characteristic 
piece of logic, and an equally characteristic attack on the 
Jesuits. ‘‘ If it were asked how two princes (Louis and 
James), who made a high profession of religion, could have 
fallen into such wickedness, the answer was, that they had 
learned their religion from the Jesuits.” ‘This is Protestant 
logic to the core. It is asked how men making “ a high pro- 
fession of religion” could commit a heinous crime. ‘The Jogical 
reply would be, that their professions were insincere. The 
I:xeter-Hall and Macaulay reply is, that the Jesuits teach the 
lawfulness of assassination. The logical reply, however, it 
would be difficult to prove by facts. ‘he sham reply appeals 
to the passions of vulgar Protestantism, which never troubles 
itself to reason about the Jesuits, or about any thing else. 
We put the question to Mr. Macaulay: Does he hold that the 
theology of the Jesuits inculcates the lawfulness of assassina- 
tion; or does he not? If he does, let him prove it. If he 
does not, he is a malicious slanderer. 

As to his * proof” that Louis was an accomplice in Grand- 
val’s scheme, it is nothing short of puerile. It does not even 
pretend to be more than this, that he took no notice of the 
publication of Grandval’s story by the Williamite party. 
Cogent evidence, indeed, of his euilt! Here is a poor, half- 
idiotic fellow, captured by William’s people in Holland, and 
brought before that model of calm and candid justice, a court- 
martial. The Williamite soldiers publish to the world what 
they say was his free confession; and because the French 
court treats the monstrous absurdity with contemptuous si- 
lence, our modern historian concludes, that “ no human being 
could doubt” the participation of the French king. Let us 
take a parallel case in England. Mr. Macaulay, of course, 
remembers the coarse slanders against the late Queen Ade- 
laide’s private character, to which a certain portion of the 
*‘ respectable” [english press in London gave vent, after her 
husband’s death, in consequence of her intimacy ‘with Lord 
Howe. Every body heard of them, even of the blasp! hemous 
erossness in which ‘they were jestin: aly couched. Is Queen 
Adelaide to be sect down as euilty because she treated the 
calumny with contemptuous silence ? 

Let us now turn from the throne to the tub for another 

variety of illustration of Mr. Macaulay's way of ‘ doing” his- 
tory. ‘Lhe subject in hand is not a very important one; but 
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perhaps on that very account it may serve the better to show 
the incessant action of that spirit of extravagance, exaggera- 
tion, and melodramatic scene-painting, in which our author 
so keenly delights. 

With such a medley of supporters as William had to deal 
with, it was natural that he and his advisers should be not 
a little puzzled at times to know how to please all parties. 
What with Whigs and Tories, High-Church and Low-Church, 
Bishops and Dissenters, placemen and men out of place, even 
the crafty brain of the new king was sorely taxed to devise 
schemes for uniting the anti-Jacobites into a compact body of 
practical Williamites. One of these devices was intended to 
abolish the political influence of non-Establishmentarian Pres- 
byterianism by an act of parliament for letting their ministers 
into the Anglican body on certain easy terms. This, of course, 
would not do. But the dislike of sundry Nonconformists to 
the plan supplies Mr. Macaulay with an occasion for the fol- 
lowing pretty little piece of picture-painting: 


“The ablest and most cloquent preachers among them had, since 
the declaration of indulgence had appeared, been very agreeably 
settled in the capital and in other large towns, and were now about 
to enjoy, under the sure guarantee of an act of parliament, that tole- 
ration which, under the declaration of indulgence, had been illicit 
and precarious. The situation of these men was such as the great 
majority of the divines of the Established Church might well envy. 
Few indeed of the parochial clergy were so abundantly supplied 
with comforts as the favourite orator of a great assembly of non- 
conformists in the city. ‘The voluntary contributions of his wealthy 
hearers, aldermen and deputies, West-India merchants and Turkey 
merchants, wardens of the Company of Fishmongers and wardens 
of the Company of Goldsmiths, enabled him to become a land- 
owner or a mortgagee. ‘The best broadcloth from Blackwell Hall, 
and the best poultry from Leadenhall Market, were frequently left 
at his door. His influence over his flock was immense. Scarcely 
any member of a congregation of separatists entered into a partner- 
ship, married a daughter, put a son out as apprentice, or gave his 
vote at an election, without consulting his spiritual guide. Qn all 
political and literary questions the minister was the oracle of his 
own circle. It was popularly remarked, during many years, that an 
eminent dissenting minister had only to make his son an attorney or a 
physician ; that the attorney was sure to have clients, and the physi- 
clan patients. While a waiting-woman was generally considered as 
a help meet for a chaplain in holy orders of the Established Church, 
the widows and daughters of opulent citizens were supposed to be- 
long in a peculiar manner to nonconformist pastors. One of the 
great Presbyterian rabbies, therefore, might weil doubt whether, in 
a worldly view, he should be benefited by a comprehension. He 
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might indeed hold a rectory or a vicarage, when he could get one, 
But in the meantime he would be destitute; his meeting-house 
would be closed; his congregation would be dispersed among the 
parish churches; if a benefice were bestowed on him, it would pro- 
bably be a very slender compensation for the income which he had 
lost. Nor could he hope to have, as a minister of the Anglican 
Church, the authority and dignity which he had hitherto enjoyed. 
He would always, by a large portion of the members of that Church, 
be regarded as a deserter. He might, therefore, on the whole, very 
naturally wish to be left where he was.”’ 


Here is an elaborate piece of stuff, about as incorrect, as a 
picture of the real comparative condition cf the ministers of 
the Establishment and of those outside it, as pen could devise. 
Because here and there a popular dissenting preacher married 
the daughter of a fat citizen, we are to believe that the situa- 
tion of such men was such as the “great majority of the 
divines of the Established Church might well envy.” Really 
one would almost fancy that the gigantic revenues of the Es- 
tablishment were conferred on it after this period. But what 
matter is it that the Establishment then possessed all it pos- 
sesses now? Mr, Macaulay spites the established clergy, and 
loves to depict them as held in contempt and snubbed by the 
power and wealth of the nation. So he introduces a grand 
flourish about aldermen and deputies, West-India merchants 
and Turkey merchants, wardens of this company and wardens 
of that—(he takes care to pick out two of the richest of the 
companies of the present day),—landowning and mortgage- 
holding, Blackwell Hall and broadcloth, Leadenhall Market 
and poultry, and all the rest of it; till the imagination of the 
reader is filled with a vision of a nonconformist paradise which 
throws into the shade all the realities of episcopal and recto- 
rial splendour. As for the sentences about the preacher's 
political influence over the men of his flock, it is pure fudge. 
A ranting preacher used to have at times a wild sort of influ- 
ence over the common soldiers of Cromwell’s day; but the 
money-getting citizens of London never for a single day were 
content to put their necks under the feet of any pulpit-thun- 
derer that ever adapted Lutheranism and Calvinism to the 
capacities of Cheapside. 

The note which Mr. Macaulay appends to this declama- 
tory paragraph is a pretty specimen of the way in which he 
can twist the odds and ends of literature into the materials 
for his showy sentences. 

“In the journal of the retired citizen (Spectator, 317), Addison 
has indulged in some exquisite pleasantry on this subject. The 
Mr. Nisby whose opinions about the peace, the grand vizier, and 
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laced coffee, are quoted with so much respect, and who is so well 
regaled with marrow-boues, ox-cheek, and a bottle of Brooks and 
Hellier, was John Nesbit, a highly popular preacher, who about the 
time of the Revolution, became pastor of a dissenting congrega- 
tion in Hare Court, Aldersgate Street. In Wilson’s //istory and 
Antiquities of Dissenting Churches and Meeting-Houses in London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, will be found several instances of non- 
conformist preachers who, about this time, made handsome fortunes, 
generally, it should seem, by marriage.” 


Really this is counting upon the laziness or the gullibility 
of the reader with a vengeance. Will it be believed that in 
the imaginary diary of the retired citizen, given by Addison 
in the Specdator, there is not one syllable about the “ Mr. 
Nisby” being a dissenting preacher, or a minister of any kind 
or denomination whatsoever? ‘To say that *f Addison has some 
exquisite pleasantry on this subject”—i.e, “on the influence 
exercised by the chief dissenting ministers,”’—is pure and un- 
mitigated fudge. The paper in the Spectator referred to has 
nothing on earth to do with dissenting ministers in any shape 
or situation whatsoever. It is entirely on the extremely 
commonplace character of the daily existence of people in 
general. The diary of the retired citizen is certainly excel- 
lently amusing and witty, but it has no more to do with dis- 
senting prea ichers than Newton’s Princi ipia has to do with the 
art of cookery. The “ Mr. Nisby” is nothing more or less 
than a club-oracle, whose sayings on the newsmongering gos- 
sip of the day are recorded by the brainless Londoner in his 
daily note-book, side by side with the record of his own eat- 
Ing ‘and drinking, his sle ‘eping, and his little peddling occupa- 
tLONS. 

The reader will also have observed that the last sentence 

of the note we have quoted upsets all Mr. Macaulay’s fine de- 
ductions about political influence and so forth. It was marri- 
age, it should seem, by which sundry nonconformist orators 
enriched themselves. ‘This was nothing remarkable. It goes 
on now. We had a most ludicrous instance of such an affair 
a few weeks ago, in the matrimonial proceedings of one Mr. 
Spurgeon, a young man who has turned the heads of thou- 
sands of silly auditors in Exeter-Hall “ services.” ‘The Ma- 
caulay of a future generation will magnify this youth’s hyme- 
neal escapade into a proof of the great city influence of the 
dissenting pens of this day; but what a ludicrous blunder 
will he make! 

We have noticed Mr. Macaulay’s chronic spite against the 
Anglican clergy. Of course we have no particular desire to 
defend them. They are no friends of ours. They are, most 
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which has descended to their successors, an@™ ies ae 


of a century and a half, does not appear to languish. 


Positively Mr. Macaulay knows very little more about the 
Anglican clergy than he does about the Jesuits. If there is 
any one clerical author whose writings have been more than 
others’ incessantly reprinted, at the Universities and elsewhere, 
and are to be found in all tolerable clerical libraries, it is 
_— His book on _the Thirty-nine Articles has had no 


ival in the place it has held as a text-book in the examina- 
fame of Anglican bishops: ond his Pastoral Care was long the 
model held up for the study ard imitation of the uniledged 
young curates who are yearly muiltiphed over the land. The 


case is, that perhaps once Mr. Macaulay saw some Puseyite 
review or tract in which Burnet was shown up, as he richly 
deserved. From this he jumps to the conclusion, that the 
most popular of the older expository writers of the Establish- 
ment has been the pre-eminent object of its hatred during the 
last century and a half. 

After the treatment which the affairs of king and preache1 
receive at the hands of our most popular of living critics, ie 
reader will be prepared to meet with something truly original 
when Mr. Macaulay happens to touch on the Greek and Latin 
languages, and on euct and theological criticism, The fol- 
lowing = we look upon as quite first-rate in its way. 
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of them, our worst and most unscrupulous of enemies. Still, 
we cannot endure the petty feelings of dislike which makes 
Mr. Macaulay break out against them whenever he can, 
whether fairly or unfairly. His is not the noble and honour- 
able disapprobation of a man who regards them as the profes- 
sional but sincere upholders of a false religious system ; it is 
the nasty irritation of a cross-grained Whig, who is thwarted 
in his Whiggism by a body essentially Tory and Conservative. 
What else could prompt such an absurdity as the following 
slap at the vast parsonic face ? 

* Unhappily the name of Burnet was odious to the great ma- 
jority of the Anglican priesthood, ‘Though, as respected doctrine, 
he by no means belonged to the extreme section of the Latitudi- 
narian party, he was popularly regarded as the personification of 
the Latitudinarian spirit. This distinction he owed to the promi- 
nent place which he held in literature and politics, to the readiness 
of his tongue and of his pen, and above all to the frankness and 
boldness of his nature; frankness which could keep no secret, and 
boldness which flinched from no danger. He had formed but a 
low estimate of the character of his clerical brethren considered as 
a body; and, with his usual imdiscretion, he frequently suffered his 
opinion to escape him, ‘They hated him in return with a hatred 
which has descended to their successors, and which, after the lapse 
of a century and a half, does not appear to languish.” 


Positively Mr. Macaulay knows very little more about the 
Anglican clergy than he does about the Jesuits. If there is 
any one clerical author whose writings have been more than 
others’ incessantly reprinted, at the Universities and elsewhere, 
and are to be found in all tolerable clerical libraries, it is 

surnet. His book on the Thirty-nine Articles has had no 

rival in the place it has held as a text-book in the examina- 
tions of Anglican bishops; and his Pastoral Care was long the 
model held up for the study and imitation of the unfledged 
young curates who are yearly multiplied over the land. The 
ease is, that perhaps once Mr. Macaulay saw some Puseyite 
review or tract in which Burnet was shown up, as he richly 
deserved. From this he jumps to the conclusion, that the 
most popular of the older expository writers of the Establish- 
ment has been the pre-eminent object of its hatred during the 
last century and a half. 

After the treatment which the affairs of king and preachers 
receive at the hands of our most popular of living critics, the 
reader will be prepared to meet with something truly original 
when Mr. Macaulay happens to touch on the Greek and Latin 
languages, and on literary and tlieological criticism, The fol- 
lowing we look upon as quite first-rate in its way. 
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Among the devices mooted after William’s accession ced 
quieting the internal troubles of the Church of England, wer 
divers plans for altering the Book of Common Prayer. us 
chief stumbling-block was, of course, the Athanasian Creed, 
which the liberals” of the day wanted to get rid of, or in 
some way render palatable to the tastes of the ignorant, noisy, 
or scrupulous. On this Mr. Macaulay remarks: 


“The Athanasian Creed caused much perplexity. Most of the 
commissioners were equally unwilling to give up the doctrinal 
clauses and to retain the damnatory clauses. Burnet, Fowler, and 
Tillotson were desirous to strike this famous symbol out of the 
liturgy altogether. Burnet brought forward one argument, which 
to himself probably did not appear to have much w eight, but which 
was admirably calculated to perplex his opponents, ‘Beveridge and 
Scott. The Council of Ephesus had always been rev erenced by 
Anglican divines as a synod which had truly represented the whole 
body of the faithful, and which had been divinely guided in the way 
of truth. The voice of that Council was the voice of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, not yet corrupted by superstition, 
or rent asunder by schism. During more than twelve centuries the 
world had not seen an ecclesiastical assembly which had an equal 
claim to the respect of believers. ‘The Council of Ephesus had, in 
the plainest terms, and under the most terrible penaltizs, forbidden 
Christians to frame or to impose on their brethren any creed other 
than the creed settled by the Nicene Fathers. It should seem there- 
fore that, if the Council of Ephesus was really under the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, whoever uses the Athanasian Creed. must, in the 
very act of uttering anathema against his neighbours, bring down an 
anathema on his own head. In spite of the authority of the Ephe- 
sian Fathers, the majority of the commissioners determined to leave 
the Athanasian Creed in the Prayer-Book; but they proposed to 
add a rubric drawn up by Stillingtfieet, which declared that the dam- 
natory clauses were to be understood to apply only to such as obsti- 
nately denicd the substance of the Christian faith. Orthodox be- 
lievers were therefore permitted to hope that the heretic who had 
honestly and humbly sought for truth would not be everlastingly 
punished for having failed to find it.” 


To this is affixed the following note: 


“Tt is difficult to conceive stronger or clearer language than that 
used by the Council. Tour wy TOLVUY qvayvws EVTWI, WOLOEY I} ayia 
ouvococ, éETEpay maT pincert eSeivac TpOTPEpEL , iyyouv ovyypager, 
i} ouvrGevar, mapa Tv oprabeioay Tape T@V ayiwy TUTEPWV TOV EV TH 
Nikaéwy ouvehGovr Twv ovv dyiw mvEvmaTe ToOUC ce rohpwvrac i} ouve 
Tievae mioTw erépa, iy youv mpoxouigery, ) TPOTpEpev roic eVeNovowy 
ETLOTPE DEL Eis ex’ yvwo THC adyOeiac, yp es EXAqv to pov, iy ef ‘loveaia- 
prov, 7) €s aipecewc o(aacnrorour, TouTOUE, Et pev Atay éTICKOTOL KAW 
pekot, G\AoTpiove Eivat TOVE ExtaKdTOUE Tig ETLOKOTIC, Kak TOUS KANpikoue 
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rou «Aypou, ci cé Aaixot elev, avalepariGeaVat. — Concil. LE phes. 
Actio vi.” 

Now mark the scholarship of the late member for our 
Scottish * Medern Athens.” The anathema of the Ephesian 
Fathers against those who should introduce a different faith— 
étépa tigtis — from that of Nice, is transformed into a de- 
nunciation of all who should employ any additional creed to 
the Nicene! ‘This is, on the whole, the most candid speci- 
men of Greck criticism which we ever met with from a man 
of any pretensions to read the Greek language. If Mr. 
Macaulay had gone down to the High School of Edinburgh, 
and propounded to the boys there assembled his dictum, that 
‘it is difficult to conceive stronger or clearer language than 
that used by the Council,” we apprehend that a unanimous 
vote in favour of his instant flagellation would have been the 
result. ‘lhe merest t: ro would have told him that the obvious 
ind the usual meaning of € eTepos in such a place is *f diverse 
irom,” * natiadieace to; and that if any man by the re- 
motest possibility could imagine that the Ephesian Fathers 
were meee’ o ng of themselves by using the word in the 
sense which Mr. Mac ‘aulay gives it, the expression which im- 
mediately follows — rapa THV Spice Ocioav —fixes its signl- 
fication beyond a doubt. The fact is, Mr. Macaulay knows 
nothing whatever about such subjects. He knows nothing 
about Christianity or the Christian Church, He is as ignorant 
as a baby of the most prominent facts of ecclesiastical history, 
or he would not have committed the absurdity of making one 
of the Great Councils anathematise the practice of adding 
clearer definitions of doctrine to those already existing, when 
they were really condemning the introduction of contradictory 
definitions. The whole thine is really so silly and so laugh- 
ably absurd, that hot even Mr. Macaulay could have fallen 
into it had it not been for the passionate hatred with which 
he abhors any thing approaching to the dogmatic principle. 

When from Gree! k he passes on to Latin, he is equally 
uonsensical, and shows equal ignorance and ‘ineapability of 


criticism. A slap at the Ze Deum is a worthy pendant to a 
fling at the Athanasian Creed. 

‘“ Tenison,” he informs us, “ was intrusted with the business of 
examining the Liturgy, and of collecting all those expressions to 
which objections had been made, either by theological or by liter- 
ary critics. It was determined to remove some obvious blemishes. 
And it would have been wise in the Commissioners to stop here. 
Unfortunately they determined to rewrite a great part of the Prayer- 
Book. It was a bold undertaking; for in general the style of that 
volume is such as cannot be improved. The English Liturgy in- 
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deed gains by being compared even with those fine ancient Liturgies 
from which it is to a great extent taken. ‘The essential qualities 
of devotional eloquence, conciseness, majestic simplicity, pathetic 
earnestness of supplication, sobered by a profound reverence, are 
common between the translations and the originals. But in the 
subordinate graces of diction the originals must be allowed to be 
far inferior to the translations. And the reason is obvious. ‘The 
technical phraseology of Christianity did not become a part of the 
Latin language ull that language had passed the age of maturity 
and was sinking into barbarism. But the technical phraseology of 
Christianity was found in the Anglo-Saxon and in the Norman 
French, long before the union of those two dialects had produced a 
third dialect superior to either, ‘The Latin of the Roman Catholic 
services, therefore, is Latin in the last stage of decay. The Eng- 
lish of our services is English in all the vigour and suppleness of 
early youth. To the great Latin writers, to ‘Terence and Lucretius, 
to Cicero and Cesar, to Tacitus and Quintilian, the noblest compo- 
sitions of Ambrose and Gregory would have seemed to be, not 
merely bad writing, but senseless gibberish. The diction of our 
Book of Common “Prayer, on the other hand, has directly or in- 
directly contributed to form the diction of almost every great Eng- 
lish writer, and has extorted the admiration of the most accom- 
plished infidels and of the most accomplished nonconformists, of 
such men as David Hume and Robert Hall.” 


To the sentence in the above about ‘ senseless gibberish,” 
he adds as a note: 


‘Tt is curious to consider how those great masters of the Latin 
tongue who used to sup with Maecenas and Poliio would have been 
verplexed by ‘ Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce pro- 

I —~ ‘ ‘ . ~ b] 
clamant, Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth;’ or by 
‘Ideo cum angelis et archangelis, cum thronis et dominationibus.’”’ 

5 rs) ] 


[t is really difficult to contain one’s indignation at the pro- 
fane tone of this sentence in connection with the words to 
which it is attached. What possible cail was there for in- 
troducing the intolerably offersive phrase of ‘‘ senseless gib- 
berish,” as describing the impression produced on an ignorant 
heathen by the announcement of the true nature of the “eternal 
God? Mr. Macaulay was simply discussing the comparative 
merits of classical and Christian Latin. Any man with an 
ordinary amount of religious decency would have refrained 
from introducing the subject of the doctrines of Christianity 
in such a tone as this; and instead of pointedly bringing in 
the possible absurdity which they might have worn in “the 
eyes of a pagan, merely to strengthen his contrast between the 
two schools of the language, would have called attention to the 
fact that it was the pagan’s ignorance of Christian doctrine, 
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and not the badness of Patristic Latin, which blinded him to 
the beauties of the language of Christianity. 

Mr. Macaulay undoubtedly is welcome to his opinion 
about the inferiority of the Latin Liturgy and the Latin Te 
Deum to the Anglican versions, and also to the Latin of Te- 
rence, Lucretius, and the other classical writers. But we ven- 
ture to say that his opinion as to the comparative merits of the 
Latin and the English is shared by no single competent critic, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. The beauties of the Anglican 
version of the old Catholic prayers are undoubtedly great ; but 
to put it on a par with the originals, and still more to put it 
above the originals, is simply absurd. The Ze Deum itself 
furnishes one of the most striking of illustrations, not merely 
of the occasional blunders of the English translators. but of 
the impossibility of equalling the originals by any translation 
whatsoever. If Mr. Macaulay ought to be whipped for his 
Greek, the English translators of the 7e Dewm undoubtedly 
deserve scarification for turning ** candidatus martyrum exer- 
citus” into “the noble army of martyrs.” As for the general 
force and epigrammatic power of the entire hymn as it stands 
in the Latin, no English translation can possibly do it justice. 

Moreover, when Mr. Macaulay asserts that the Latin of 
the Catholic services is Latin in the last stage of decay, and 
the English of the Protestant Prayer-Book is English in 
all the vigour and suppleness of early youth, he is entirely 
overlooking the real state of the case. So far from the 
cases being dissimilar, they are identical. Poth languages 
were in a “youthful stage. Christian Latin was a new lan- 
guage, adapted by men of extraordinary power, as masters of 
word-making, from the departing language of heathenism. 
Nor was the English of the days of Elizabeth and James a 
really new language; it just then took its natural form, after 
centuries of growth and change. And the result is the same 
in both cases. Viewed as perfect language, that is, as an 
expressive, vigorous, clear, correct, erand, and melodious in- 
strument for the enunciation of human thought, the Latin of 
the Catholic services is not only equal to the best examples 
of classical Latin, it is very decidedly their superior. ‘The 
glorious words from the Ze Deum and the Eucharistic Li- 
turgies, which Mr. Macaulay selects as the object of his coarse 
sneer, are unrivalled, as mere language, by any thing that 
" Terence and Lucretius, Cicero and Cas sar, Tacitus and ‘Quin- 
tilian,” ever wrote or uttered. They are lost upon the dull! 
ears of this Scotch rhetorician, because his mind is grovelling 
among the rubbish of earth, and that a Whiggish earth. The 
soul that can take Dutch William for a demi-god is not in a 
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condition to drink in the harmonies of hymns that might be 
sung by angels. 

‘The most sensible and religious members of the Anglican 
body are, to turn to a kindred subject, perfectly aware that 
the art of writing prayers—speaking technically—is not one 
of the possessions of Protestantism. ‘They are unanimous in 
disparaging the productions of that kind which from time to 
time have issued forth from their own communion. All that 
is necessary to lower their compositions to the lowest deep is, 
that they should be the work of a bishop ; except that in “ the 
lowest deep a lower deep” is prepared for the effusion of archi- 
episcopal pens, when they seek to give shape to the devotional 
aspirations of an entire ‘people. ‘These prelatic productions 
as a class can only take rank with king’s and queen’s speeches 
to their parlhaments. A Lambeth prayer bears about the 
same relation to an old Catholic collect or hymn as do the 
platitudes which ministers put into royal mouths to the verse 
of Homer or the prose of Demosthenes. Mr. Macaulay him- 
self quotes a specimen of the sort of thing which Protestantism 


can produce in the way of devotions, with which we cannot 
help amusing our readers: 


“The style of the Liturgy did not satisfy the Doctors of the 
Jerusalem Chamber. They voted the collects too short and too 
dry: and Patrick was intrusted with the duty of expanding and 
ornamenting them. In one respect, at least, the choice seems to 
have been unexceptionable ; for, if we judge by the way in which 
Patrick paraphrased the most sublime Ficbrew poetry, we shall 
probably be of opinion that, whether he was or was not qualified to 


make the collects better, no man that ever lived was more compe- 
tent to make them longer.”’ 


And he gives two “ specimens of Patrick’s workmanship :” 

‘** fe maketh me,’ says David, ‘to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still waters.’ Patrick’s version 
is as follows: ‘For as a good shepherd leads his sheep in the 
violent heat to shady places, where they may lie down and feed 
(not in parched, but) in fresh and green pastures, and in the even- 
ing leads them (not to muddy and troubled waters, but) to pure 
aud quiet streams ; so hath he already made a fair and plentiful 
provision for me, which I enjoy in peace without any disturbance. 

In the Song of Solomon is an exquisitely beautiful verse: ‘I 
charge you, O “daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that 
ye tell him that Iam sick of love. Patrick’s version runs thus 
‘So I turned myself to those of my neighbours and familar acqaint- 
ance who were awakened by my cries to come and see what the 
matter was ; and conjured them, as they would answer it to God, 
that, if they met with my beloved, they would let him know—What 
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shall 1 say ?—What shall I desire you to tell him but that I do not 
enjoy myself now that I want his company, nor can be well till I 
recover his love again.’” 


But we have had enough of Mr. Macaulay as a chronicler 
of facts ; and must devote what space remains to us to his style 
and one or two specimens of it. As we have all along im- 
plied, his manner is essentially rhetorical. He 1s rarely satis- 
fied to leave an event to produce its own natural impression 
on the reader, whom he seeks to dazzle and engross by the 
phraseology in which he presents facts, or pretended facts, to 
his observation. When not overdone, the rhetorical and pic- 
torial school of writing is undoubtedly agreeable and effective ; 
and accordingly single portions of Macaulay are pleasanter 
than a series of his chapters. The impression left by these 
two thick volumes is, as a whole, heavy. There is a monotony 
of manner about them, which at last grows wearisome. ‘They 
are also planned on too large a scale for the history of along, a 
stirring, and a well-known period. A great deal is introduced 


in the way of discussion and remarks, which is quite out of 
place; and Mr. Macaulay reproduces — Macaulayised, of 


course—a great deal too much of what was said in debates 
and the like, which is really little better than worthless as 
history, and quite worthless when it is recollected how much 
of this is little better than conjecture. 

The characteristic merits of his style consist in a sort of 
vigorous animation, a masculine foree of phrase, an easy em- 
ployment of the resources of brilliant diction, and a h: appy 
knack of bringing into clear light those little points which 
give an appearance of truthfulness and living reality to his 
story which is far from warranted by an examination of the 
whole facts of the case. 

We may cite his picture of Highland manners as a fair 
specimen of his merits and defects. 

“Five or six years after the Revolution, an indefatigable angler 
published an account of Scotland, He boasted that, in the course 
of his rambles from lake to lake, and from brook to brook, he had 
left scarcely 2 nook ofthe kingdom unexplored. But, when we 
examine his narrative, we find that he had never voutuse’ beyond 
the extreme skirts of the Celtic region. He tells us that even from 
the people who lived close to the passes he could learn little or 
nothing about the Gaelic population. Few Englishmen, he says, 
had ever seen Inverary. All beyond Inverary was chaos. In the 
reion of George the First, a work was publishe d which protessed to 
vive a most exact account of Scotland; and in this work, consisting 
of more than three hundred pages, two contemptuous paragraphs 
were thought sufiicient for the Highlands and the Highlanders. 
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We may well doubt whether, in 1689, one in twenty ofthe well- 
read gentlemen who assembled at Will’s coffee-house knew that, 
Ww hia the four seas, and at the distance of less than five hundnedl 
miles from London, were many miniature courts, in each of which 
a petty prince, attended by ouards, by armour-bearers, by musi- 
cians, by a hereditary orator, by a hereditary poet- -laureate, kept a 
rude state, dispensed a rude justice, wage d wars, and concluded 
treaties. While the old Gaelic institutions were in full vigour, no 
account of them was given by any observer, qualified to judge of 
them fairly. Had such an observer studied the character of the 
Highlanders, he would doubtless have found in it closely inter- 
mingled the good and the bad qualities of an uncivilised nation. 
= would have found that the people had no love for their country 

r for their king; that they had no attachment to any common- 
welll larger than the clan, or to any magistrate superior to the 
chief. He would have found that life was governed by a code of 
morality and honour widely different from that which is established 
in peaceful and prosperous societies. He would have learned that 
a stab in the back, or a shot from behind a fr: agment of rock, were 
approved modes of taking satisfaction for insults. He would have 
heard men relate boastfully how they or their fathers had wreaked 
on hereditary enemies in a nel ighbouring valley such vengeance as 
would have made old soldiers of the Thirty Years’ War shudder. 
He would have found that robbery was held to be a calling, not 
merely innocent, but honourable. He would have seen, wherever 
he turned, that dislike of steady industry, and that disposition to 
throw on the weaker sex the heaviest part of manual labour, which 
are characteristic of savages. He would have been struck by the 
spectacle of athletic men basking in the sun, angling for salmon, or 
taking aim at grouse; while their aged mothers, their pregnant 
wives, their tender dau: ghters, were reaping the scanty harvest of 
oats. Nor did the women repine at their hard lot. In their view 
it was quite fit that a man, especially if lhe assumed the aristocratic 
title of Nelelie Wassel and adorned his bonnet with the eagle’s fea- 
ther, should take his ease, except when he was fighting, hunting, 
or marauding. To mention the name of such a man in connection 
with commerce or with any mechanical art was an insult. Agricul- 
ture was indeed less despised. Yet a high-born warrior was much 
more becomingly employed in plundering the land of others than in 
tilling his own. ‘The religion of the greater part of the Highlands 
was a rude mixture of popery and paganism. The sy mbol of re- 
demption was associated with heathen sacrifices and incantations. 
Baptised men poured libations of ale to one Daemon, and set out 
drink-offerings of milk for another. Seers wrapped themselves up 
in bulls’ hides, and awaited, in that vesture, the inspiration which 
Was to reveal the future. Even among those minstrels and gene- 
alogists, whose hereditary vocation was to preserve the memory of 
past events, an inquirer would have found very few who could read. 
{n truth, he might easily have journeyed from sea to sea without 
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discovering a page of Gaelic printed or written. The price which 
he would have had to pay for his knowledge of the country would 
have been heavy. He would have had to endure hardships as great 
as if he had sojourned among the Esquimaux or the Samoyeds. 
Here and there, indeed, at the castle of some great lord who had 
a seat in the Parliament and Privy Council, and who was accus- 
tomed to pass a large part of his life in the cities of the south, might 
have been found wigs and embroidered coats, plate and fine linen, 
lace and jewels, French dishes and French wines. But, in general, 
the traveller would have been forced to content himself with very 
different quarters. In many dwellings the furniture, the food, the 
clothing, nay the very hair and skin of his hosts, would have put 
his philo ophy to the proof. His lodging would sometimes have 
been in a hut, of which every nook would have swarmed with ver- 
min. He would have inhaled an atmosphere thick with peat smoke, 
and foul with a hundred noisome exhalations. At supper, grain fit 
only for horses would have been set before him, accompanied by a 
cake of blood drawn from living cows. Some of the company with 
which he would have feasted would have been covered with cuta- 
neous eruptions, and others would have been smeared with tar like 
sheep. His couch would have been the bare earth, dry or wet as 
the weather might be; and from that couch he would have risen 
half-poisoned with stench, half-blind with the reek of turf, and half- 
mad with the itch.” 


Another clever, and, as a whole, a much fairer picture, 1s 
that which we find of the district in London that used to go 
by the name of Alsatia. The readers of Sir Walter Scott will 
recognise the scenery of some of the best parts of Zhe Lor- 
funes of Nigel. 


“The ancient immunities enjoyed by some districts of the capi- 
tal, of which the largest and the most infamous was Whitefriars, 
had produced abuses which could no longer be endured. The 
‘Templars on one side of Alsatia, and the citizens on the other, had 
long been calling on the government and the legislature to put down 
so monstrous a nuisance. Yet still, bounded on the west by the 
sreat school of English jurisprudence, and on the east by the great 
mart of English trade, stood this labyrinth of squalid, tottering 
houses, close packed, every one, from cellar to cockloft, with out- 

casts whose lite was one long war with society. ‘The best part of 
the population consisted of debtors who were in fear of bailiffs. The 
rest were attorneys struck off the roll, witnesses who carried straw 
in their shoes as a sign to inform the public where a false oath 
might be procured for half-a-crown, sharpers, receivers of stolen 
goods, clippers of coin, forgers of bank-notes, and tawdry women 
blooming with paint and brandy, who, in their anger, made free use 
of their nails and their scissors, yet whose anger was less to be 
dreaded than their kindness. With these wretches the narrow alleys 
of the sanctuary swarmed, ‘The rattling of dice, the call for more 
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punch and more wine, and the noise of blasphemy and ribald song, 
never ceased during the whole night. ‘The benchers of the Inner 
Temple could bear the scandal and “the annoyance no longer. They 
ordered the gate leading into Whitefriars to be bricked up. The 
Alsatians mustered i in great force, attacked the workmen, killed one 
of them, pulled down the wall, knocked down the sheriff whe came 
to keep the peace, and carried off his gold chain, which, no doubt, 
was soon in the melting-pot. The riot was not suppressed tll a 
company of the foot-guards arrived. This outrage excited general 
indignation. The city, indignant at the outrage offered to the 
sheriff, cried loudly for justice. Yet, so difficult was it to execute 
any process in the dens of Whitefriars, that near two years elapsed 
hetore a single ringleader was apprehended. 

The Savoy was another place of the same kind, smaller indeed, 
and less renowned, but inhabited by a not less lawless population. 
An unfortunate tailor, who ventured to go thither for the purpose 
of demanding payment of a debt, was set upon by the whole mob 
of cheats, ruffians, and courtesans. He offered to give a full dis- 
charge to his debtor and a treat to the rabble, but invain. He had 
violated their franchises ; and this crime was not to be pardoned. 
He was knocked down, stripped, tarred, feathered. A rope was 
tied round his waist. He was dragged naked up and down the 
streets amidst yells of ‘A bailiff! a b: uliff!’ Finally he was com- 
pelled to kneel down and to curse his father and mother. Having 
performed this ceremony, he was permitted,—and the permission 
was blamed by many of the Savoyards,—to limp home without a 
rag upon him. ‘The Bog of Allen, the passes of the Grampians, 
were not more unsafe than this small knot of lanes, surrounded by 
the mansions of the greatest nobles of a flourishing and enlightened 
kingdom. 

“At length, in 1697, a bill for abolishing the franchises of these 
places passed both Houses, and received the royal assent. ‘The 
Alsatians and Savoyards were furious. Anonymous letters, con- 
taining menaces of assassination, were received by members of par- 
liament who had made themselves conspicuous by the zeal with 
which they had supported the bill; but such threats only strength- 
ened the general conviction that it was high time to destroy these 
nests of knaves and ruthans. A fortnight’s grace was allowed ; and 
it was made known that, when that time had expired, the vermin 
who had been the curse of London would be unearthed and — 
without mercy. ‘There was a tumultuous flight to Ireland, 
France, to the Colonies, to vaults and garrets 1 less notorious vl 
of the capital ; and when, on the prescribed day, the sheriff's offi- 
cers ventured to cross the boundary, they found those streets where, 
a few weeks before, the ery of ‘a writ!’ would have drawn to- 
gether a thousand raging bullies and vixens, as quiet as the cloister 
of a cathedral.” 


We shall conclude with a few paragraphs which have a 
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moral” for their writer’s especial behoof, commending to 
Mr. Macaulay his history of the proceedings of the old clip- 
pers and coiners of gold and silver, as symbolical of the plan 
on which he himself deals with the materials for history out 
of which he has so cleverly compounded the very showy and 
very false volumes whose worth we have attempted to estimate 
at its truc value. 


“Till the reign of Charles the Second our coin had been struck 
by a process as old as the thirteenth century. Edward the First 
had invited hither skilful artists from Florence, which, in his time, 
was to London what London, in the time of William the Third, was 
to Moscow. During many generations, the instruments which were 
then introduced into our mint continued to be employed with little 
alteration. ‘lhe metal was divided with shears, and afterwards 
shaped and stamped by the hammer. In these operations much 
was left to the hand and eye of the workman. It necessarily hap- 
pened that some pieces contained a little more and some a little less 
than the just quantity of silver: few pieces were exactly round ; 
and the rims were not marked. It was therefore in the course of 
years discovered that to clip the coin was one of the easiest and 
most profitable kinds of fraud. In the reign of Elizabeth it had 
been thought necessary to enact that the clipper should be, as the 
coiner had k me been, liable to the penalties of high treason. The 
practice of paring down money, however, was far too lucrative to 
be so checked ; and, about the time of the Restoration, people began 
to observe that a large proportion of the crowns, halfcrowns, and 
shillings which were passing from hand to hand had undergone 
some slight mutilation. 

That was a time fruitful of experiments and inventions in all 
the departments of science. A great improvement in the mode of 
shaping and striking the coin was suggested. A mill, which toa 
great extent superseded the human hand, was set up in the Tower 
of London. ‘This mill was worked by horses, and would doubtless 
be considered by modern engineers as a rude and feeble machine. 
The pieces which it produced, however, were among the best in 
Europe. It was not easy to counterfeit them; and, as their shape 
was exacily circular, and their edges were saneetbed with a legend, 

clipping was not to be apprehended. The hammered coins and the 
milled coins were current together. They were received without 
distinction in public, and consequently in private payments. The 
financiers of that age seem to have expected that the new money, 
which was excellent, would soon displace the old money, which was 
much impaired. Yet any man of plain understanding might have 
known that, when the State treats perfect coin and light coin as of 
equal value, the perfect coin will not drive the light coin out of cir- 
culation, but will itself be driven out. A clipped crown, on English 
ground, went as far in the payment ofa tax ora debt as a milled 
crown. But the milled crown, as soon as it had been flung into the 
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erucible or carried across the Channel, became much more valuable 
than the clipped crown. It might therefore have been predicted, as 
confidently as any thing ean be predicted which depends on the 
hur man wi iI, that the inferior pieces would remain in the only market 
in which they could fetch the same price as the superior pieces, and 
that the superior pieces would take some form or fly to some place 
in which some advantage could be derived from their superiority. 

The politicians of that age, however, generally overlooked these 

very obvious considerations. They mi: irvelled. exceedingly that 
every body should be so perverse as to use light money in nrefe r- 
ence to good money. In other words, they marvelled that nobody 
chose to pay twelve ounces of silver when ten would serve the turn. 
The horse in the ‘Tower still paced his rounds. Fresh waggon- 
loads of choice money still came forth from — mill; and still they 
vanished as fast as they appeared. Great masses were melted 
down; great masses exported ; ; great masses ars but seareely 
one new piece was to be found in the till ofa shop, or in the leathern 
bag which the farmer carried home from the cattle-fair. In the re- 
ceipts and payments of the exchequer the milled money did not ex- 
Cer d ten shillings in a hundred pounds, A writer of that age men- 
tions the case ‘of a merchant who, i in a sum of thirty-five pounds, 
received only a single halferown in milled silver. 

The evil proceede ‘d with constantly accelerating velocity. At 
length in the autumn of 1695 it could hardly be said that the coun- 
try possessed, for practical purposes, any measure of the value of 
commodities. It was a mere chance whether what was called a 
shilling was really tenpence, Sixpence, or a groat. The results of 
some experiments which were tricd at that time deserve to be men- 
tioned. The officers of the exchequer weighed fifty-seven thousand 
two hundred pounds of hammered money which had re ‘cently been 
paid ing ‘The weight ought to have been above two hun dred and 
twenty thousand ounces. It proved to be under one |undred and 
fourteen thousand ounces. Three eminent London goldsmiths were 
invited to send a hundred pounds each in current silver to be tried 
by the balance. Three hundred pounds ought to have weighed 
about twelve hundred ounces. The actual weight proved to be six 
hundred and twenty-four ounces. The same test was applied 1 
various parts of the kingdom. It was found that a hundred pounds, 
Which should have weighed about four hundred ounces, did actually 
weigh at Bristol two hundred and forty ounces, at Cambridge two 
hundred and three, at Exeter one hundred and ‘eighty, and at Ox- 
ford only one hundred and sixteen. There were, indeed, some 
northern districts into which the clipped money had only begun to 
find its way. An honest Quaker, who lived in one of these districts, 
recorded, in some notes which are still extant, the amazement with 
which, when he travelled southward, shopkeepers and innkeepers 
Stared at the broad and heavy halfcrowses with which he paid his 
way. ‘They asked whence he came, and where such money was to 
be found. ‘The guinea which he purchased for twenty-two shillings 
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at Lancaster bore a different value at every stage of his journey. 
When he reached London it was worth thirty shillings, and would 
indeed have been worth more had not the government fixed that 
rate as the highest at which gold should be received in the pay- 
ment of taxes.” 


Short Potices. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, ce. 


Jesus Christ the Model of the Priest. Translated by the Rev. J. L. 
Patte son. (Richardson.) “A beautiful little book, and apparently wel! 
translated, It certainly reads well. 


Driouss Sacred History. Fadited by the Right Rev. Dr. Goss. 
(Richardson.) Drioux’s Suered History is compiled on the plan of re- 
writing the whole Bible text, with a view of making it more intelligible 
und xereeable to children. We suspect that the more they get of the 
original seriptural phraseology, the more they like it. Those who differ 
from us will find this volume a useful manual; and it has the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop of Liverpool. 


Hays Inquiry on Salvation out of the true Chure h. (Richardson.) 
Bishop Hay holds that ¢invineible ignorance” in baptised Protestants 
is practically an impossibility. We hold a different opinion, and ac- 
cordingly regret to see his inquiry republished. It assumes a know- 
ledge of the ways of Almighty God which appears to us bordering on 
the presumptuous. 

History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. By HLA. Milman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
6 vols, (London, Murray.) This work is now complete, and though it 
is written with the feelings of a gentleman, with considerable appear- 
ance of fairness, and with an extensive reference to authorities, it is 
evidently a party work; like most Protestant religious writings, this 
also 

‘** Hee in nostros fabricata est machina muros ;”’ 


and though the Latin hierarchy is treated with respect, as having been 
the rivals, the opponents, the toes, the subjugators of the great temporal 
despots, the object is to show how they also became, by their powerful 
hold on the conseience, and by their common interests In keeping man- 
kind in slavery, the allies, the ministers, and the rulers of the same civil 
mowers, 

Dr. Milman closes his volumes with an appreciation ofthe prospects 
of Catholicity: it has ceased to be, he says, and never vgain can be, 
the exclusive, the paramount, tar less the universal religion of e nlight- 

ned men. © On more religious minds it will doubtless maintain its hold 
as a religion oft authoritv—a religion of outward form—an objective re- 
livion, and so possessing inexhaustible powers of awakening religious 
emotion, As au re ligion of authority, as an objecti ve religion, as all 
emotional religion, it may draw within its pale proselytes of congenial 
minds trom a more vague, more subjective, more rational faith.” Hence, 


we suppose, the Catholic Church must grow with the growth of religious 
teeling, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The Fur-Hunters of the Far West: a Narrative of Adventures in 
the Oregon and Rocky Mountains. By Alexander Ross, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder and Co.) Mr. Ross, atter forty-four years among 
the Indians, cannot be expected to have many graces of style; ;s and : 
creat deal of what he has to tell is deficient in interest. Tedious journ: a , 
recounting how “two men were robbed, tour murdered, one drowned ; 
how a boat was lost, and pipes were smoked,” do not make very amus- 
ing reading, But if Oregon ever becomes a classical Jand, Mr. Ross 
will ce rtainly be one of its first historians,—one of the masters in whose 
chronicles its origin is to be traced, In it we have the commercial 
history of the successive fur-companies ; an account of the relations be- 
tween the Indians and the white men ; and several interesting particulars 
concerning the lite and manners of the Indians, 

We extract an account of a visit to an Indian camp for the purpose 
of purch: ising horses, 

‘The moment we dismounted, we were surrounded, and the savages, 
giving two or three war- -whoops. and yells, drove the animals we had 
rg n out of our sight; this of itself was a hostile movement. We had 

o judge from appearances and be guided by circumstances. Mv first 
care was to try and direct their attention to something new, and to get 
rid of the temptation there was to dispose of my goods; so without a 
moment’s delay I commenced a trade in horses; but every horse I 
bougit during that and the following day, as well as tiose we had 
brought with us, Were instantly driven out of sight, in the midst of 
velling and jeering; nevertheless, I continued to tr: ale while an article 
remained, putting the best face on things I could, an taking no notice 
of their conduct t, as no insult or violence had as yet been offered to our- 
selves personally. Two days and nights had now elapsed since our 
arrival without food or sleep ; the Indians refused us the former, our 
own anxiety deprived yer of the latter... ... 

‘The day after, I ordered one ef the men to try and cook something 
forus. But the kettle was uo sooner on the fire, than five or six spears 
hore off in savage triumph the contents; they even emptied out the 
Water, and threw the kettle on one side; and this was no sooner done, 
than thirty or forty ill-tavoured wretches fired a volley in the embers 
befure us, which caused a cloud of smoke and ashes to ascend darkening 
the air around us; a strong hint not to put the kettle any more on the 
fire, and we took it.’ 

The cook was just replacing his knife, when “a chief snatched it out 
of his hand. The man in an angry tone ‘de ‘manded his caer say ing to 
me, ‘Ill have my knite trom the villain, life or death.’ ¢ said I, 
The chief, seeing the man angry, threw down his robe, and Pl the 
knife in his fis t, with the point ‘downwards, raised his arm, making a 
motion in advance as if he intended using it. The crisis had now 
arrived. At this moment there was a dead silence. The Indians were 
flocking in from all quarters; a dense crowd surrounded us. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost; delay Ww ould be fatal, and nothing now seemed to 
remain for us but to sell our lives as dearly as possible. With this 
impression, er asping a pistol, l advanced a step towards the villain, 
With a full determination of shooting him before any of us should fall; 
but in the act of lifting my foot and moving my arm, a second idea 
flashed across my mind, admonishing me to “soothe, and not provoke 
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the Indians,—that Providence might yet make a way for us to escape, 
This thought saved the Indian’s lite, aud ours too. Instead of drawing 
the pistol, I took a knife from my belt, and presented it to him, saying, 
‘Here, iny triend, is a chiei’s kuite, | give it to you; that is not a 
ehief’s knife, give it back to the man.’ Fortunate ly, he took mine in 
his land; but, still sullen and savage, he said nothing, The moment 
Was a eritieal one: the chief stood thoughttul and silent ; at last he 
handed the man his knife, and turning mine round and round tor some 
time in his hands, tured to his people, holding up the knile i his hand, 
and exclaimed, * Look, my friends, at the chiet’s knife.’ 

We have somewhat abridge d the latter part of th: 5 quot: ition; but our 

lers will see that the author’s adventures are deserving of the name. 
fe seems a very truthful unimaginative writer, quite incapable of 
colouring a description. [lis portrait in the second volume would be 
chough to ruin a less selid book. We can only pardon * the deep 
damuation of his taking-off?’? on the ground of his loug absence trom 
civilised lite. 


ighét Years’ Wa nderings in Ceylon. By S.W. Baker, Esq., author 


The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon.” (London, Longmans.) The 
hited with the spor ting-experiences of which he pu b- 


‘thi vithor was so deligt 
lished an account in lis former volume, that he returned to C eylon as a 
sntiler. aud now deseribes his lite and oe eibpa tions in that Capacity for 

last cight years. Ifis book is both valuable and amusing. He com- 
plains bitte rly of the colon: il government, is very sanguine as to the 
quantity of gold and jewels to be found in the mountainous districts, 
desertbes the produc ‘ ot the Cc OURTTY and bee somes VE ry animated whe 1) 
lie has to relate any sp rting-adventures. W e extract the following, not 
ws ad Spec men of ‘thei interest of the book , but because the opinion it con- 
tains Is so contrary to the usual notion. 

* You eannot convince an Enelish settler that he will be abroad for 
an indelinite number of years... . with his mind ever fixed upon his 
retarn, le does nothing tor posterity in the colony. He rarely even 
plants a fruitetree, hoping that his stay will not allow him to gather 
trom it. 

*Tlow different is the appearance of French colonies, and how dif: 
ferent are the feelings of the settler! The word ‘ adiew once spoken, 
he sighs an eternal farewell to the shores of France, and settles cheer- 
— in a colony as his adopted country. He lays out his grounds with 
taste, and plants groves of exquisite truit-trees, whose produce will, he 
wat s, be tasted by his children and grandchildren. Accordingly, in a 
French colony there is a tropical hex uty in the cultivated trees and 
flowers which is seldom seen in our possessions. The fruits are brought 
to perfection, as there is “ sine care taken in pruning and grafting as 
in our gardens in England : 

‘A Frenelhman is necessarily a better settler; every thing is ar- 
ranged for permanency, from the building of a house to the cultivation 
ofan estate. Tle does not distress his land tor immediate profit, but 
trom the very commencement he adopts a system ot the highest culti- 
sical 

‘There seems something quite ominous in the way in which the Saxon 
evide ntly feels himself to be amiere pi assing stranger inthe East, espe 
cially as it is so different trom the mannerin which he has permanently 
establi-hed himself in the West and South. 


A History of Rome to the Establishment of the Empire. By H.G. 
Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols . (London, Murray.) 
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Tis work was originally intended to give to the upper forms of schools 
an idea of the altered and, so to say, Niebuhrian aspect which Roman 
history has assumed. We think that the book, careful as it is, is too 
long, teo peddling and minute, too wanting in striking eeneralisations 
to serve its purpose. After all, the charms of language and dramatic 
incident will attract more than mere conscientious care, Shakspeare 
will continue to give us our first ideas of English history ; and we are 
afraid that the brilliant painting of Macaulay will quite untit the nation’s 
eves even to see and recognise the existence of the more careful, more 
truthful drawing of Lingard, Dr. Liddell treats the traditions of the 
early civil history of Rome, so far as they are corroborated by customs, 
laws, and institutions, as authe mtic, and thinks that in the histor y of the 
first ages oi the Republic there is a consistency of progress and a clear- 
ness of intelligence which make its authenticity the more probable 
assumption. In this he is opposed to Sir Cornewall Lewis, who treats 
the early Roman history, in its civil as well as military transactions, as 
entirely incredible, and unworthy of attention, till the age of Pyrrhus, 
when we can first seeure ‘ly refer to contemporaneous writers. ‘The ralue 
of oral tradition in preserving the memory of historical events is still 
unsettled in the judgment of professed historians. 


Travels in Albania, and other Provinces of Turkey, in 1809 and 1810. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Broughton, 2 vols. (London, Murray.) A 
republication of Hobhouse’s travels, with emendations in the text, and 
in the notes illustrations and corrections drawn from the most import- 
aut works on these parts published during the half-century. As might 
be expected in the familiar of Lord Byron, the first edition of this book 
abounded with remarks offensive to religion ; and the emendations of 
the present reprint do not much mend matters. In spite of all that has 
heen said and done of late years, Lord Broughton is still at a loss to 
guess What charms life ean have for a monk in a cloister on the ridge 
ofa rock: security, he says, is not acceptable under such conditions. 
* Yet trom mere the varieties of human conduct, we may collect 


other instance voluntary privations equally unaccountable, and pro- 
duced, inde itt ae of habit or constraint, by original eccentricity of 
mind,”? Albania is one of those unchanging, half-civilised countries, 


tor which a description of manners written half'a centur y ago Is equally 
true at the present day. 


The Euglishwoman in America, (London, Murray.) This “ E nglish- 
woman’ is a Scotchwoman, who speaks Gaelic, but writes English i in a 
ladylike manner, She avowedly offers us only impressions, not conclu- 
sions, concerning American and Canadian society ; and this honesty of 
self-appreciation renders her book more acceptable thau many others of 
the same class. It is unlucky, however, that the very reason which 
makes her think her stories and reflections interesting should make us 
think them tiresome—their being about herself. 


Laura Gay, a Novel, 2 vols. (London, Hurst and Blackett.) 
This book, apparently by a novice in the eraft—by oue who *‘ hath not 
been fed on the dainties that are bred in a book, hath mot eat paper, as 
it were, hath not drunk ink’’—is made up of a very novel view of 
English society in Rome, and of duties, feelings, and se ntiments of par- 
sons at home. We will give a specimen or two of its © utterances, 

A parson fell in with a sweet enthusiast, and in love with her beauty, 
and “ syimpathised so strongly with her religious fervour that it became 
his duty tv marry her.” Protestant fathers with fervid daughters, be- 
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ware of poor curates with ide 2s of duty’? wandering so far beyond the 
legitimate ‘dearly beloved,” and its introdue ‘tory “wicked man!” 

A religious-minded peer thus meditates on the ruins of the Colosseum: 
Truth can only be pure objectively ; for even in the creeds where it 
predominates, being subjective, and parcelle “] out Into portions, each of 
these necessar Is receives 2 hue of idiosynerasy, that is, a taint of super- 
stition, more or Jess strone,’’ Ke. &e. 

Upon this the author remarks, * The intellectual disposition to analyse 
is both dangerous and unpopular, for it often leads to unsatisfactory re- 

sults, and is always laborious.” We quite agree with her, and advise 
thi it so dangerous, phot ur, unsatisfactory, and laborious an inanity 
should be re lingtis shed as soon as possible. She has mist: aken her ¢ ratt: 

she should quit Grub Street immediately for the more congenial reé lm 
of the nursery in Mayfair. 


Handbook oO} ‘the Arts 0 if the Middle « Ages and Rénaissance, as applied 
to the Decoration of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, Se. Se. Tri anslated trom 
the French of Jules Labarte: copiously illustrated. (London, Murray.) 
M. Labarte’s Handbook, which was origina!ly only an introduction to 
a catalogue of his collection, has long been known to virtuosi. In its 
English dress, though betraying some marks of haste in getting up, it 
isa et and useful volume, almost necessary for our many ama- 
teurs of Gothic art. The technical processes of the ditferent arts are 
copiously explained ; and the chief works of the greatest masters in each 
are enumerated aud briefly described. 


The Past Campaign: a Sketch of the War in the East, “ere the de- 
parture of Lord Raglan to the Capture of Sebastopol. By N. A. Woods, 
I ite Special Correspondent of the ** Morning Herald.’’ 2 vols. (London, 
Longmans.) Unli ike the brilliant corre spondent of the Times, Mr. Woods 
has no elaborate criticisms on strategy, or speculations on the possible 
results of other plans than those which were followed, His narrative, 
too, lias a certain tameness and want of colour; but it acquires a solidity 
and historical importance from containing the whole journal of Major 
Butler, the defen le 1 of Silistria, and a seleetion of documents from the 
private and official correspondence of Captain Christie relative to the 
losses in the gale of the l4th of November. Mr. Woods was not present 
at the final bombardment and capture of the Malakhof, but gives accounts 
of : furnished by some of his military friends. The volumes have con- 
siderable weight and innportance. 


Flowers and Fruit ; or, the Use of Tears. By Cecilia Mary Caddell. 
(Duffy.) In nothing perhaps is the essential difference hetween Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism more palpably apparent than in the topics 
selected for consolation at times of sorrow and trial, and the manner in 
which they are respectively treated. The Protestant, if he does more 
than appeal to considerations drawn from natural reason or a mundane 
philosophy, either has recourse to the mere subjectivities of religion, and 
sends the sufferer for support to his own inward reflections and intro- 
spections, or tries to raise and direct his thoughts and hopes to those 
eeneral truths of revelation which trom their nature have less in them 
of personal and immediate application, The Catholic, on the contrary, 
betakes himself naturally and spontaneously to the objects of divine 
faith, or rather to the one objeet of his love and confidence, an Incar- 
nate God, and all He has done and obtained for men. <A glance at the 
little work we have named above will show precisely what we mean. 
Except when Protestants have borrowed, or rather we must say stolen, 
like Jeremy Taylor, from Catholic sources, their “ comfort in affliction” 
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is of the cold, vague, unsatisfying nature we have described. God is 
far off in he aven, at a distance, beyond the stars; the Saviour is come 
down from the cross, and is gone they know not whither; about His 
Virgin Mother they know little, and care less; communion with the 
Saints they have none; grace with them is a name rather than a sub- 
stanee ; sacraments are but signs of things absent, in which they indi- 
vidually have no part. They can but hope and trust and feel about in 
the dark; they have nothing solid, present, and evident to the eye of 
faith, on whic h they can fasten their gaze and repose with confidence. 

How different is it with the Catholic! He is taught to dwell on all the 
details of his Lord’s Passion as if it were being enacted over and over 
again before his eyes; to sympathise and sufier with Him in spirit, as 
did Mary; to adore Him in every particular pang and ignominy He 
endured ; to worship every drop of Blood that falls from His agonising 
Body :—nay, he has Jesus Himself in the Sacrament of the Altar, Jesus 
within his breast in communion ; he has His Sacred Heart beating re- 
sponsively to every throb of his own ; a Mother who loves and can help 
him; an angel ever at his side; the examples and the intercessions of 
Saints and Martyrs to console and strengthen him. Snech are the topies 

on which this little book discourses, addressing itself with much warmth 
and atieetionateness to the hearts and consciences of all who have been 
‘called to stand at the foot of the cross, whether by suffering of body 
or distress of mind.” Its simplicity and earnestness fit it for the afflicted 
in every rank of life. 


Live Years in Damascus, including an account of the History, Topo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of that City; with Travels and Researches in 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and the Haurau. By the Rev. J.T. Porter, F.R.S.L. 
2 vols. (London, Murray.) Mr. Porter, and a companion, the Rev. 
Sinylie Robson, have employed their time in Damascus perfectly to the 
satisfaction of our statistical societies, whatever may have been their 
success in the missionary line. This, we suspect, was but small, judging 
from the savageness of their judgment of the Greek Church —whieb 
anyhow is incomparably better than their own. Mr. Porter is most 
ofiensive in his presumption and ignorance. He talks of the ‘¢ blas- 
phemous title, ‘ Mother of God ;’ ” and is much shoeked at a Greek pic- 
ture of the last judgement, partly for its ‘‘ obscenity,” é.e. probably its 
naked representations of the horrors of the punishment of vices which 
English clergymen allow to flourish, because they are afraid of denoune- 
ing them openly, and partly because “ numerous little devils, fearful in 
form and terrible in countenance, are seen mounted on the backs of 
spirits (1) and belabouring them with he: avy sticks.” Evidently the 
missionary is ignorant that Christians profess to believe a resurrection 
of the body. But even if the objeets in question were spirits, so also are 
the devils; and then again there is no incongrnity in representing both 
under material forms. Only fancy a man ‘of Mr. Porter’s astounding 
ignorance being sent out to instruct the Eastern Christians in their re- 
ligion! We have no objection to his employment as an agent of the 
— graphical Society; but to recognise in him a Christian teacher is too 
avsurd, 


History of Christian Churches and Sects. By J.B. Marsden, In- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, Birmingham. 2 vols. (London, Bentley.) 
These volumes furnish a good instance of the thick ignorance and stupid 
assumption which characterise almost all English works on theology. 
We have opened them in several places at hazard, and on every occasion 
our hook has drawn up some choice specimen of absurdity. T he author 
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ius opens his account of his own sect —* England, Church of.—The 
origin of the Chureh of England must be sought in the primitive ages 
of Christianity.” The reason why parsons can never acknowledge the 
true origin of their body is, that the ‘y must look in the wrong place for 
it. A few pages on we have this precious piece of morality. Sir James 
M, editaicek has di-cussed the question, whether the seizure of the 
monastic property in England was justifiable; Mr. Marsden thinks it 
is, on this ground: “if an action be right, all those subsidiary lines of 
nection Which are necessary for its completion are right also.’ That is, 
int the plainer language of antiquity, ‘let us do evil, that good may 
come,’ 

Under the head of **the Church of Rome,” we find this delicious 
piece of history. ‘* The institution of St. Dominic gave new features to 
the Church of Rome. Its progress inust have astonished, if it did not 
sometimes alarm, the Papacy itself. For 666 years—that is, till the 
time of the Augustines and Mendicants—it went on increasing, till its 
wealth and power were incredible.’ We suppose the author intended 
St. Benediet when he wrote St. Dominic; but even then the passage is 
ridiculous enough for its attempt to foist in the ** number of the beast,” 
666, as the amount of vears from the institution of the Benedictines to 
that of the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, and Carmelites, 

We have read encsneihh the author’ s account of the Universalists, « 
assertors of the final salvation of the whole human race. The sere, 
of the essay is characterised by a total inability to distinguish between 
the assertion of a purgatorial fire and the negation of an eternal punish- 
ment: the writer thinks that the universalist dogmas of the Paulicians 
would have excited but little opposition in the Romish theologians, with 
their then newly invented notion of purgatory, unless the doetrine of a 
final restoration of the lost to happiness had been connected with more 
offensive tenets. At the end of the essay, he treats the sect as quite 
weak in England, numbering only three cougregations—one in Glasgow, 
one in Birmingham, and one in Liverpool; he never alludes to the school 
of Maurice and Kingsley ; to the popular poets of the day, Tennyson and 
Browning; to the wide-spread philosophy of Carlyle, Eme 'TSON, and the 
transcendentalists, who have, in spite of Mr. Marsden’s ignorance, so 
discreditable to a would-be historian, infected to the very depths the 
great body of thinking Englishmen, whether lay or chivhend, Your 
modern Englishman would think any man a brute who refused to say 
that he Hoped the dogma of eternal punishment was false. So much for 
his faith in this article of the creed ;—faith in a creed which he detests, 
and which he hopes may turn out not to be true! Wedo not know a 
Protestant (except some of your bitter Calvinists, whose notion of the 
Gospel is, that it is the glad tidings of damnation to all men but them- 
selves) who is not a universalist at heart. 


Krim-Girai, Khan of the Crimea. Translated from the German of 
Theodore Mundt, by the Hlon. W. G. C. Eliot. (London, Murray.) 
Krim-Girai, Khan of the Crimea in 1760, was filled with admiration 
for Frederic the Great of Prussia; he sought his alliance, prepared 
to make war on Russia in obedience to his request, and when Frederic’s 
policy changed was almost persuaded to make war on the Austrians, 
who he owned to be *¢a fine, generous, brave nation, whose sovereign 
we ver did him any harm.” This consummation was, howeve r, prevented 
by the policy of his suzeraine the Porte. In 1768 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish and Tartar army, in the war which 
the Porte declared against Russia in consequence of the invasion of 
Poland. In this capacity he destroyed a hundred and fifty villages and 
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hamlets, took 20,000 prisoners for slaves, and innumerable cattle. Ou 
his return to his own country he was poisoned by a Greek physician. 
The book preseuts an interesting picture of a noble barbarian, and of 
the obliquity of the European policy of the last century. 


Vagabond Life i in Mexico. By Gabriel Ferry, tor seven years resi- 
dent there. (London, Blackwood. ) This is a smart book, which pre- 
tends to be true, and is not. The first chapter tells us how a monk took 
our Englishman with him to hear the confession of a wounded bull- 
fighter, and how Mr. Ferry heard all the man had to say; which we 
need not tell our readers turns out to be a very sentimental history. 
It isa pity that almost all the pictures of remote foreign life that now 
appear are distigured with this outrageous mendac ity, the effect of which 
is to deprive every single sketch and incident of every vestige of pro- 
bability. Some things in this volume are no doubt true; but we will 
dety any one to say whieh they are. We are certain that the story of 
* Perico, the Mexican vagabond,” is not among the number. For the 
rest, we have not read them, 


Russia; its Rise and Progress, Tragedies and Revolutions. By the 
Rey. I. Milner. (London, Longmans.) We have heard of a judge who 
tried a joke, and reserved the point. Mr. Milner’s writings have a 
similar weakness ; he isa compiler, who succeeds admirably in grind- 
ing down every thing sharp and piquant into a very eruelly kind of 
consistence ; he has the art of stopping short, quite “unconsciously, 
whenever the author he is quoting is going to say something worth 
hearing; also, he has the judgment to use authorities that know aimost 
as little of the ‘subje ct he writes about as he does himself. Itis as though 
the Russian Baron Rathunutfski should write an account of the ‘ rise 
aud progress, tragedies and revolutions” of England, using as the two 
sources of his information Miss Bungle’s chronological chart of British 
history, and Count Smorltork’s great work on English society. As a 
history, in spite of the prejudices of the writer, and his eulpable sub- 
serviency to popular feeling, the book is colourless, weak, and vapid ; 
—— to those who know nothing of Russian history it may serve, in 

efault of a better book, as an introduction to the study, 


Dorothy: a@ Tale, (“ondon, J. W. Parker.) If the author of this 
nouvellette is new at these matters, he or she has many of the elements 
ofa good writer. Dorothy has a real character ; a Cinderella in exter- 
nals, but interiorly a clever young lady, who manages every body. A 
series of external events produces a very decided and prob able change 
in her disposition, the progress of which is satisfactorily drawn out. 
the writer, having an eye to the heroine’s comfortable se ttlement, does 
well in the last ch: ipter to transtorm her lover from a soldier into a par- 
son, as the clerical is certainly the most domestic and uxorious of all 
the professions. Lastly, the book is as full of marriages and deaths as 
w@ newspaper; there is also a fair sprinkling of births, sufficient for an 
ordinary chronicle. 


Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers ; to which is added 
Porsoniana. (London, Moxon.) A man must be both very brilliant 
wnd very original to make his table-talk of much literary value: Rogers 
cannot be suid to have possessed in any great degree either of these 
qualifications ; he aimed rather at being a kind of Miecenas to poor 
authors, and a go-between for the larger fishes. The anecdotes in this 
book gene ‘raliy concern these acquaintances ofhis; and, like most anec- 
dotes of literary men, fail to give us any very grand idea of the moral 
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worth of those who seek to direct our conduct. Rogers’s own contri- 
butions are few and far between, rather sententious, and very seldom 
original. For instance, being asked if he had attended some lectures 
on the art of memory, he — ‘*No, I wish to learn the art of for- 
eetting.” This is simply ¢ Hicero’s* story of Themistocles : saying to 
Simonides, when he promised him an art of memory, Oblivionis mal- 
le m; nam memini etiam que nolo, oblivisci non possum que volo. Agi ain, 

‘Lalways distrust the accounts of eminent men by their conte mporaries 
oe of us has any reason to slander Homer or Julius Cesar; but we 
find it very difficult to divest ourselves of prejudices when we ure Wr iting 
about persons with whom we have been acquainted,” This is 5 simply a 
combination of the proverb, “* No man is a hero to his valet,” with the 
saying of La Rochetoueauld, “ In the adve sity of our best triends there 
is something that does not dis please us.” This sentiment is more direcily 
linitated by ‘Roge ‘sin another plac e: ** Such is the eagerness of the human 


mind for excitement, for an erent, that people cenerally have a sort of 


satisfaction in reading the deaths of their friends in the newspapers. J 


don’t mean that a man would not be shocked to read there the death of 


his dearest friends, but that he feels a kind of pleasure in reading that 
of an acquaintanee, because it gives him something to talk about with 
every body he may see during the da vy.” In the same page there is 
another saying of his, to the effect that the reader of modern literature 
inust often do as a flea does—ship ; which reminds us that we had better 
leave off, which we will do after retailing two jokes of Sydney Smith 
here recorded : on being advised by his doctor to “ take a walk upon an 
empty stomach,” Smith asked, ‘* Upon whose?’ and he observed, ‘* The 
Bishop of —— is so like Judas, that I now firmly believe in the aposto- 


lical suecession.”’?’ The ** Porsoniana” at the end of the volume are dall 
enough. 


Evening Recreations, or Samples from the Lecture Room. Edited 
by J. H. Gurney, Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. (London, Long- 
mans.) This is a volume of very credit: ible Protestant lectures to work- 
ing-men. As lecturing is the order of the day—as men who have not 
time or patience to chew their own brain-diet employ lecturers, as 
higger-monarchs employ their wives, to chew the history, or the science, 
or the view that is to be administered, and to present it ready mastic sated, 
well softened with saliva, one might almost say ready-dige sted, to their 
not over-nice palates, it may perhaps be useful to the lecturer in labour 
to give a list of the subjects here treated, They are as follows: 1. English 


~niigarig: Poetry. Fe mage yg of St. Pe ttersburg. 3. Sir Thomas 
More, . The Fall of ‘‘t. XICO, The gg Lleavens. 6. The aoe 
of Tiawaten its Strugeles and Triumphs. 7. John Bunyan. 8, The 


Reformation. The lecture on Sir Thomas oe is nicely an The 
author, Mr. Burton, is not afraid to characterise Henry VIII., Anne 
Boleyn, even Cranmer, as they deserve, nor to sing the praises of the 
sweetest saint that ever ravished and iNumined England with the fra- 
grance of his virtues and the playful but keen light of his wisdom and 
pleasantry y. ‘His career was illustrated,” says Mr. Burton, ‘by almost 
every virtue that makes a man worthy of our respect or our love; he 
was hum: ine, he was affectionate, he was tender, he was modest, he was 
wise, he was pious, he was brave. He was the wittiest man of his time. 
He was the wisest man of his time. In an age of disgraceful moral 
cowardice he displayed the most noble bravery —that noble braver v which 
is at all times so rare a quality—the bravery which leads a man to say 


* De Finibus. 
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the truth, in spite of all the vexations and calamities that it may bring 
upon him, because it is his duty in the sight of God.” O that it were 
the duty of the Catholic priest in his pulpir, as it is the pleasure of the 
Protestant lecturer on his platform, to hold up this admirable e mene 
this tenderly loved image, for the imitation of Catholics and Protestants ! 
Hie is perhaps the only one of the great opponents of the Reformation 
who has gained and enjoys the enthusiastic love of eich party —the 
model layman, so mild, so inoffensive, till it was his duty to show him- 
self the lion-hearted confe ssor aud martyr for the truth, of which im- 
pious men wanted to rob him »—till, as St. John Baptist had his head 
danced off by a lewd woman, Sir Thomas was to have his talked off 
by the revengetul harlot who succeeded Catherine on the throne of 
England. 

We copy frem another lecture, that on St. Petersburg, an incident 
characteristic alike of Englishman and Russian; it is the Rev. C. M. 
Birrell who speaks : 

* An intelligent and affectionate lad of about seventeen, whom I en- 
gaged as servant soon after landing, began his operations in my room 
by fixing upon the wall his little brass picture. I lad an uneasy sensa- 
tion at the presence of the idol, and without determining the point of 
conscience, resolved to ascertain whether he could do without it. I ac- 

cordingly one evening took it down and put it aside. Nothing will 
obliterate from my memory the look of blank disappointment with 
which poor Petrovitsch, who had raised his fingers to his lett breast to 
introduce his morning orisons, found that his ‘divinity was gone. He 
said nothing, but tried to set t about his work. He used to “polish the 
pine-floor, cleave the wood, light the stove, and prepare breaktast, 
before one of the gondolas that danced before the window had made two 
voyages across the river; but to-day he went from place to place like 
a pointer which has lost the scent, so that I thought T should faint betore 
he brought me food. I asked what was the matter. He pointed to the 

vacant corner with a look of despair. ‘Z pray to God,’ said I, * without 
an image.’ § But [ cannot,’ he replied, with a tone of sadness. I saw 
how it was, and immediately restored the picture ; but was not without 
sume evidence, betore we finally parted, that he looked beyond the 
brass for assistance in his daily toil.’ 

See how a heartless, cynical, impossible sectarianism makes even a 
kind-hearted Englishman try the most cruel experiments on the dearest 
convictions of a person who protesses a religion which the self-sufticient 
shailow-pated Briton, with all his command over his pen, cannot under- 
stand! And this wise parson setting himself to observe whether the 
poor boy’s worship ¢erminated in the brass !—It is too good ! 


1. On the Pe — of Natural Beauty by the Ancients and the 
Moderns. Rome, Ancient and Modern. "wo Lectures: delivered by 
his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, (Burns and Lambert.) 2. On the 
Nature of an Inaugural Discourse. A Lecture: by the same. (Rich- 
ardson.) These two publications are favourable illustrations of the ver- 
satile and accomplished character of the Archbishop of W estininster. 
The two lectures on Beauty and on Rome show him as the genial and 
animated eritie; that on ‘the nature of an inaugural discours e shows 
him as the ready and acute controversialist : tor the lecture is re: ully a 
reply to Lord John Russeli’s one-sided statements at Exeter Hall on 
the subject of religious persecution, We need hardly say that the Car- 
dinal has by far the best of it. 


Hymns, Anthems, and Litanies, for the use of the Confraternities 
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of La Salette. Fadited by the Rev. J. Wyse. (Richardson.) This little 
publication includes hoth music and words: the former are chiefly adap- 
tutions from well-known pieces ; except the ** Tota pulehra es,” which 
is now for the first time published in England, It is a fine chant. The 
whole will be usctul to those tor whom it is intended, 


The Lamp. New Series. Vol. 1. Part IT. Edited by James Burke, 
(Dolman.) We are glad to see this useful periodical making a fresh 
start, and trust that it is a sign of vitality. Wewish Mr, Burke all suc 
eess ina work which it is no easy matter to carry on. 


Quarterly Return of the English Couneil of the Society of St. Via- 
cent of Paul, January 1856, No. 1. (Dolman.) The * Publieation 
Committee’ of the Brotherhood of St. Vineent of Paul have started 
again with a periodical account of their labours, and on a better plan. 
This first number contains much that is interesting to all Catholics. 


The Life of Blessed Andrew Bobola. From the Italian of Monaci 
(Richardson.) The lite of B. A. Bobola is one of the most remarkable e 
of modern saints’ lives. His martyrdom is most horrible to read of. 
The present tri anslation may be recommended to all who wish to know 
what it is to suffer for Jesus Christ. 


The Popular Library. ( Burns.) Bridges’ Modern ITistory. 2. 
Hill’s La Vendée. 3. Miss Caddell’s Mission: in Japan and Paraguay. 
i. Tales and Legends from History. Four very good volumes, aud on 
varied subjects. Mr. Bridges’ History is an immense store of the facts 
of history, well put together, and, for an original publication, extra- 
ordinarily cheap. It has also all the apparatus of tables, &c. desirable 
when used as a school-book,. Mr. Hill’s La Vendée is a pleasaut story 
of one of the most glorious and touching episodes in the history of war 
inallages. He has also included in the volume the eurious and pretty 
account given by M. Rio of his school-doings in ‘* La Petite Chouan- 
nerie,’”’ of which we remember reading many years ago with singular in- 
terest. Miss Caddell’s volume shows the influence of the faith in other 
scenes, equally heroic and equally unparalleled out of the Church, She 
has executed her task with all her usu: al good taste and feeling, The 
volume of Legends speaks for itself; they are striking, and often beauti- 
ful. The ‘getting up” of the series contrasts agreeably with the style 
to which we have too long been aceustomed in Catholie publications. 


Journal kept during the Russian War from April 1854 to the Fall of 
Sebastopol. By Mrs. Henry Duberly. (London, Longmans.) It 1s 
something new to have a journal of such events as these from the pen 
of a temale eye-witness. Never was war so recorded as this: sketched, 
lithographed, photographed ; strained through the brains of poets, sta- 
tisticlans, politicians, own- iti ape nts in all interests; described in 
barometrical despatches of heavy generals, in lively letters from light 
officers, and in the more si imple, eae and truthtul me morials of the 
common soldier, ad ouly to be filtered through a woman’s heart to 
he completely presented in all its polygonal variety. Mrs. Duberly’s 
Journal is short; but there are many touches that give very comple te 
pictures of scenes and incidents of kindliness, of selfishness, ot open- 
hearted naval generosity, of grimacing politeness that promises but 
performs not, of misery and of triumph, such as only a woman would 
have noted down. The journal is well worth reading, not for any tech- 
nical skill in composition, but for its naturalness and simplicity. We 


forgot to mention, that the lady’s heart expands most towards horse- 
flesh, 
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Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meceah. 
By Richard F. Burton. 3d vol. Meecah. (London, Longmans.) This 
is the third and concluding volume of the amusing and valuable work 
of which we reviewed the two tirst volumes about six months ago. As 
a bold, enterprising, versatile, inquisitive, and graphie traveller and 
writer, Mr. Burton may be compared to M. Hue himself. The differ- 
ence is in moral character; and in this respect the officer who *‘ turned 
Turk” and risked his life merely to fill up a disgraceful void in our 
maps, can hardly be compared to a missionary who has lived for fifteen 
years in daily peril of death for the sake of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. We own toa great partiality for the admixture of science and 
fun which characterises the style of both these authors, 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Del Etat des Choses a Naples et en Ttalie. Lettres a George Bowyer, 
Esq. Par Jules Gondon. (London, Dolman.) On the strength of the 
old adage, audi alteram partem, we recommend our readers to peruse 
the plain and dispassionate statement contained in this pamphlet. It is 
curious to observe the impression created on the minds of foreigners by 
the facts of our own social condition ; the statement of which rests, by 
the way, on English authorities. It m: iy read our national pride 
profitable and seasonable lesson. 


Missions de Chine. Memoir on the present State of the Mission of 
Kiang-nau, 1842-1855. By the Rey. P. Broullion, S.J.; with an Ap- 
pends of Letters on the ‘Insurrection. (Paris, Julien, Lanier, and 

Co.) A valuable statistical picture of the labours and gradual successes 
of this Jesuit Mission, written with more distinctness than such works 
usually possess. The Letters on the Insurrection are valuable documents, 
indispensable for the historian of this remarkable movement. 
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MACAULAY AND DRYDEN. 
To the Editor of the Ramblev. 


Srr,—I quite agree with you in your estimate of Macanlay as a his- 
forian. tle certainly ‘cannot be trusted. He distorts facts in order to 
support his own “views,” while his materials are mostly drawn from 
the gossip of the day,—trom inere reports, jests, and party sti itements, 
&e. How different trom the accuracy, impartiality, and historic re- 
search of our own Lingard! 

But my object in writing these few lines is to draw the attention of 
your readers to the character which Macaul: iv gives of Dryden in vol, 
ii. of his /Zistory (p. 196-197). it is distinguished by a spirit of invec- 
tive, abuse, and calumny, as unjust as it is severe. His wrath is en- 
kindled against him because he had the courage to join the Catholic 
Church; and, above all, because Mr. Macaulay takes it for granted 
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that Dryden in changing his religion was evidently influenced by mer- 
cenary motives, by the hope of a pe psion. These are his words: ** Find- 
ing that if he continued to eall himself a Protestant his services would 
be ove rook d, he declared himself a Papist. The king’s parsimony in- 
stantly relaxed, Dryden was gr atified with a pension of 1004 a year, 
and was employed to defend his new religion both in prose and verse” 
(p. 197). Again: * Tle knew little, and cared little, about religion. — It 
any seutiment was deeply fixed in him, that sentiment was an aversion 
to priests of all persuasions,” Ke. “His theological writings abundantly 
prove, that he never sought with diligence and anxiety to learn the 
truth. and that his knowledge both of tne Chureh which he left and of 
the Church which he entered was of the most superficial kind. Nor 
was his subsequent conduct that of a man whom a strong sense of duty 
had constrained to take a step of such awful importance” (p. 197). ~ 

The conelusion which all readers would naturally draw from these 
words is, that Dryden was not sincere in his conversion. But is this 
the truth?) I believe not. Macaulay gives no proof whatever for his 
slander. On the contrary, Mr. Robert Be il, in his Annotated Edition 
of Dryde ns Works, proves in the pretace (vol. . p. 5), that the ** pen- 
sion’ to which Macaulay attributes so much ndilcomas on Dryden was 
given by King James be fore, and not atter, bg conversion of the poet, 
The exchequer-warrant is, in reality, dated as far back as May 1684; 
whereas Dryden did not join the Catholic ‘Chane till 1686, and the 
Hind and Panther was not published till 1687. 

His dramatie works which he published atter his conversion, often 
full of immoralities, no one regrette ‘d more than Dryden himself in his 
latter years. He frankly acknowle: _ _ errors, and wished again and 
again ** thi ithe could be able either ) purge, or to see those poems 
fairly burned,” 

Some of your correspondents will, I hope, examine the subject more 
in detail.—I am, Sir, &e. J. Daron. 


Bishop’s House, Northampton, Feb. 10, 1856. 


MACAULAY AND JAMES II. 


{A correspondent sends us the following extracts from Trevor—an 
Orange Protestant—ou Mr. Macaulay’s charge against James, that he 
Was privy to Grandval’s and Barclay’s assassination-schemes, | 

‘It is said that Grandvalle, in his dying confession, implicated not 
only the Duke of Luxemburgh and King James, but also Madame de 
Mainte non, and even Louis XIV. himself, as being privy to this detest- 
able design; but we must be cautious in giving eredit to aenneenents 
possibly mi de by Grandvalle with a hope of obtaining a pardon, which 
the inveteracy of “party-spirit may have formed into the light of pro- 
bability ; and Upon SUC h more than dubious te stimony we are not jus- 
tified in supposing the French monarch, or any persons connected with 
his court, to have harboured or encouraged so atrocious an act.’’* 

Of Barclay’s s plot, Mr. Trevor says: 


‘It may here be but just to remark, that not the smallest proof 


ever existed of King James ever havi Ine been cognisant of, or any party 
to, such a design.” + 
* Life and Times of William III. by the Hon. Arthur Trevor, M.A., F.A.S. 


Longmans, 1836, vol. ii. p. 197. 
T Vol. ii. p. 259 








